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DIE ONTDEKKING VAN HOMO LEGENS VULGARIS 


P. C. COETZEE 


BIBLIOTEEKKUNDIGES begin tans besef dat hulle 
’n nuwe soort mens ontdek het. Die geniale 
Walter Hofmann van Leipzig, stigter van die 
Institut fiir Leser- und Schrifttumskunde was 
waarskynlik die eerste wat die aandag daarop 
gevestig het dat ,,proletariérs” ’n ander houding 
teenoor die boek het en ander lektuurbehoeftes 
het as die ,,burgerlike’”’ mens. Hy het egter 
nie besef dat hy eintlik ’n nuwe variéteit van 
die homo sapiens ontdek het, naamlik die homo 
legens vulgaris, die ,,common reader’ van mnr. 
Varley (vgl. S.A.L. 19: 103-110) of soos 
mens hom ook kan noem: die lesende leek. 

Hofmann sowel as sy Amerikaanse navolgers 
verkeer onder die indruk dat die verskil tussen 
die ,,geletterde” leser en die lesende leek 
hoofsaaklik ’n standsverskil is. Later leser- 
kundige ondersoek dui daarop dat dit nie die 
geval is nie. Hoewel die geletterde leser meer 
voorkom in die meer gegoede lae van die 
gemeenskap vind ons die lesende leek op 
elke trap van die sosiale leer. 

Dat die lesende leek nou eers raakgesien 
word en dat daar nog so min omtrent hom 
bekend is, hoef ons nie te verbaas nie. Tot 
aan die einde van die agtiende eeu was hy ’n 
uiters seldsame verskynsel. Lesers van vorige 
eeue het eintlik tot die kaste van die skrywers 
behoort, tot die slag mense wat Julien Benda 
les clercs” noem, die skrifgeleerdes. Hulle 
het ’n intellektuele élite gevorm en was die 
skeppers van ons ,,opperkultuur’’. Hulle be- 
langstelling was in idees en met verloop van 
tyd het hulle hoé estetiese en wetenskaplike 
norme gestel. Hulle kulturele tradisie gaan 
terug tot die antieke Griekeland en in hulle 
prestasies het ons die hoogste geestesgoedere 
van die Wes-Europese beskawing. 

Die lesende leek het eers in die tweede helfte 
van die agtiende eeu ontstaan en het eers 
gedurende die negentiende eeu na vore gekom. 
Hy het uit die volk ontstaan in die tyd toe die 
volkskultuur onder die inwerking van die 


industriéle rewolusie verbrokkel het. Hy het 
’n leser geword toe die, hoofsaaklike monde- 
linge, kommunikasie-middels van die volks- 
kultuur ondoeltreffend geword het. Om hom te 
verstaan, moet ons sy agtergrond in gedagte 
hou, veral sy behoefte om homself verbonde te 
voel aan ’n kleiner gemeenskap waarin elke lid 
saamlewe en saamvoel met die vreugde, leed, 
skandes en oorwinnings van elke ander lid, 
waar gedagtes deur gesprekke en redevoerings 
oorgedra word, en waar ’n voortdurende kom- 
mentaar van raadgewing, veroordeling, goed- 
keuring elke handeling van die mens vergesel. 
Sy wéreld was ’n wéreld met ’n wysheid en 
’n kennis van sy eie wat van geslag tot geslag 
oorgelewer is. 

Onder die slae van ’n nuwe industriéle orde 
het hierdie wéreld inmekaar gestort en is daar 
vir die ontwortelde mens ’n toestand van 
psigiese onveiligheid geskep. Geleidelik het hy 
in boeke begin soek wat die samelewing hom 
nie meer kon gee nie. Die lesende leek het 
ontstaan en om in sy behoeftes te voorsien het 
’n nuwe geskriftewese langsamerhand vorm 
geneem. 

Wat is die eise wat die lesende leek stel ? 
Die estetiese laat hom koud, hy begeer be- 
middelde ervaring, identifikasie met ’n lewens- 
heroiek en lewenstragiek in die lotgevalle van 
ander. Wetenskaplike ondersoek, noukeurige 
ontleding, sorgvuldige afleidings uit gegewens 
en dwingende redeneerkuns interesseer hom nie. 
Maar hy stel tog belang in die verduideliking en 
verklaring van die raaiselagtige nuwe wéreld 
wat die wetenskap rondom ons tot stand bring. 
Veral soek hy raad om hom te help in die 
verknorsings waarin hy beland en voorligting 
in vorm van eenvoudige gedragsbeginsels wat 
hy sonder veel bepeinsing kan toepas. Waar hy 
inligting soek, is dit gewoonlik oor iets konkreets 
en het hy ’n onmiddellike praktiese doel voor 
oé. Boeke het vir hom ’n surrogaat geword 
vir die lewendige persoonlike verkeer waarvoor 
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daar in ons haastige, onpersoonlike lewe so min 
plek oorbly. 

As ons die lesende leek nie gee wat hy wil 
hé nie dan verval daarmee die bestaansrede 
vir die openbare biblioteek. Dit beteken nie 
dat ons onkrities moet staan teenoor die ge- 
skriftevloed wat van die pers stroom nie. Die 
lesende leek het in die algemeen geen besondere 
onderskeidingsvermoé wat letterkundige gehalte 
betref nie. Sy neigings is gesond maar as 
gevolg van sy beperkings wat lewenservaring 
betref, en die ongeoefendheid van sy intellek, 
kan hy maklik die prooi word van uitbuiters. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


LIBRARIES 


Hier 1é die funksie vervolg van die bibliotekaris 
wat met ’n ruimer agtergrond ’n vollediger 
oorsig en ’n meer geoefende gees uit die beskik- 
bare materiaal kan kies wat die beste aan die 
eise van die leser sal voldoen. 

In Suid-Afrika rus daar op ons, op die skry- 
wers en uitgewers nog ’n verdere taak naamlik 
om deur ’n studie van die lektuurbehoeftes te 
kom tot die opbou van ’n lektuurskat wat meer 
volledig in die behoeftes van die Suid-Afrikaan- 
se lesende leek voorsien. Dit is ’n taak wat 
alleen binne die raamwerk van ’n omvattender 
organisasie as die S.A.B.V. verrig kan word. 





Verskuiwing van hoofkwartiere 


In September 1952 is die hoofkwartiere van 
die S.-A. Biblioteekvereniging na Pretoria 
verskuif, waar dit vir twee jaar sal bly. Alle 
briewe aan die Ere-Sekretaris en Redakteur 
van die Nuusblad moet nou aan 774, Kerkstraat 
Oos, Pretoria, gerig word. Die Redaksionele 
kantoor van Suid-Afrikaarse Biblioteke sal nog 
p/a die Suid-Afrikaanse Openbare Biblioteek, 
Kaapstad, wees. 


Transfer of headquarters 


In September 1952 the headquarters of the 
S.A.Library Association were transferred to 
Pretoria, where they will remain for two years. 
All letters to the Hon. Secretary or Editor of 
the Newsletter should be sent to 774, Church 
Street East, Pretoria. The Editorial Office of 
South African Libraries remains c/o the South 
African Public Library, Cape Town. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Foskett, D. J. 
Assistance to readers in lending libraries. London, 
James Clarke, 1952. 141 p. 12s. 6d. 


The most interesting feature of this book is the 
first section, which gives a lucid historical outline 
of the growth and division of the work of Mechanics’ 
Institutes and public libraries. Mechanics’ Institutes 
arose from the need to provide information about 
the new technical processes associated with the 
Industrial Revolution and gradually evolved into 
associations of specialists in one branch of science 
or technology. This has led to the modern special 
library with an expert in the particular field of 
knowledge in charge, whose work it is to interpret 
the resources at his command for the benefit of 
other specialists. Hence the use of the designation 
‘information officer” instead of “librarian’’, a mere 
keeper of books. The public library, on the other 
hand, existed to provide a supply of literature which 
would exert a civilizing influence on the masses 
and to divert their attention from other institutions 
such as the public house. But the public librarian 
had no brief to evaluate or exploit his collections. 
He was merely the curator of the building in which 


they were housed and the guardian of the documents, 

Mr. Foskett develops his thesis that this division, 
which to some extent still persists, has had a perni- 
cious effect on the English public library movement. 
He cites, without mentioning the importance of the 
contribution of American libraries and librarianship, 
some of the important influences mitigating against 
this traditional division, such as the work of Rangana- 
than and Bliss, and goes on to make detailed practical 
suggestions in terms of cataloguing and classification, 
organization, stationery, staffing, simplicity of routi- 
nes, inter-library co-operation and the approach 
to readers through which the public library service 
may be reoriented towards its correct function 
— that of interpreting recorded knowledge for those 
who wish to use it. Few would dispute his point that 
the success of failure of this task depends on the 
approach to readers in the lending room. 

Many of the author’s suggestions will seem ele- 
mentary to anyone with a background of modern 
library practice, and the attempt to provide philoso- 
phical, historical and practical exposition in one 
short book has had the unfortunate effect of dimi+ 
nishing its particular usefulness. 

B. G. H. 
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SOME REMARKS ON BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


BEFORE CAXTON 


H. V. Morton 


IN HIS introductory remarks to what he collectively called a shelf of librarians,* Mr Morton 
commented on the fact that in an age of classification not even the film had yet created “the 
typical librarian”, about whom there was still an air of mystery in the public mind. “Descending 
by way of the pagan temple and the Christian monastery into the life of to-day, the librarian 
retains something still faintly priestly about him, and the only two public places in which people 
nowadays instinctively lower their voices are a church and a library.” He continued as follows : 


As I thought about the ancient craft or 
mystery of librarianship, I reflected that every 
change that has occurred in book production 
for the last six thousand years or so has been 
at once reflected in the library. And it seemed 
to me that it might be interesting to preface 
a conference of this kind which will naturally 
deal with the things of to-day and to-morrow 
by reminding the delegates of the antiquity 
of their calling. It is especially interesting to 
do so in a country where the past is so recent, 
and where a man in his lifetime can practically 
qualify officially as an ancient monument. Let 
us then briefly review the physical history of 
the written word, for what is a librarian but 
someone who stores a material object which 
otherwise might get lost or be destroyed. 

I suppose the first librarians were the priests 
in the temples and palaces of the Mesopotamian 
civilizations of Sumeria, Assyria and Babylon. 
It was their duty to store objects which in 
appearance resembled convex dog biscuits on 
which determined birds had firmly walked, 
leaving clear triangular imprints. The cunei- 
form bricks, cylinders and tablets, whose 
discovery by Layard so thrilled our forefathers 
in the 19th century, were among the toughest 
materials upon which Man has inscribed his 
thoughts. I have picked up fragments of them 
in the ruins of Babylon, and round about the 
great Ziggurat of Ur of the Chaldees, and 
though they had presumably been lying about 
in the open air for many centuries they were 
hard as iron and still bore words which were 
easily read in the British Museum. 

These bricks and tablets were made of light 
brown or reddish clay and were inscribed while 


* Address delivered at the Cape Town Conference 
of the S.A. Library Association, 22 September, 1952. 


still moist with a three-sided instrument made 
of wood, metal or ivory. They were then 
baked in ovens or in sunlight and the larger 
tablets, in order to prevent splitting, were 
pierced with air holes to allow the steam to 
escape during the process of baking. Wallis 
Budge writes that : “‘It is quite certain that the 
tablets were arranged in the Royal Library at 
Nineveh in order, and it is probable that they 
were classified and laid on shelves.” It is 
therefore possible that an Assyrian library with 
its shelves full of thousands of clay tablets 
of various sizes may have looked more like 
a modern library of printed books than an 
Egyptian, Greek or Roman library in which 
manuscripts were in the form of rolls. 

The great libraries of Mesopotamia were in 
every sense libraries in our meaning of the 
word. They were not state records or archives. 
They contained works upon every branch of 
learning and science known to the wise men 
of that time. In the reign of the first great 
bookman, Ashur-bani-pal — the Sardanapalus 
of the Greeks — who reigned six hundred and 
fifty years before Christ, many thousands of 
ancient tablets were copied from the older 
Sumerian script and modernised so that readers 
of the Assyrian language could more easily 
understand them — much as Chaucer is 
modernised for the modern reader of English. 
Thousands of these tablets are to be seen in 
the British Museum and all the tablets of 
importance bore what corresponds to the royal 
book plate of Ashur-bani-pal who states 
“I have arranged them in classes, I have revised 
them and I have placed them in my palace” 
— surely the earliest known reference to a 
library catalogue — and he concludes with 
what I am sure must be the most ancient 
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literary anathema, or book curse which became 
so common during the Middle Ages. “‘Whoso- 
ever shall carry off this tablet,” it runs, “or 
shall inscribe his name upon it side by side 
with mine own, may Ashur and Bélit over- 
throw him in wrath, and may they destroy his 
name and posterity in the land.” So it is 
interesting to note that the book thief, and 
also the scribbler who must write his name 
in a book, existed in Nineveh! 

The clay tablets of Mesopotamia were of 
course not books in our meaning of the word, 
and neither for that matter were the papyrus 
rolls of Egypt and the classical world. Therefore 
it is worth noting that the librarian existed 
before the book. 

With the papyrus plant which gave its name 
to paper we are however at the beginning of 
modern book production. From the valley of 
the Nile the method of inscribing the written 
word upon the fragile surface of prepared 
vegetable matter descends in unbroken se- 
quence, by way of parchment and paper, to 
the latest books which you will find in the 
windows of Cape Town to-day. This important 
plant grows easily and luxuriantly in South 
Africa. I have a large clump of it on my farm 
in Somerset West. It is the true Cyperus 
papyrus of Linnaeus, a plant belonging to the 
sedge family, which, it may seem strange to 
relate, has now completely disappeared from 
Lower Egypt and is found no nearer the 
Nile Delta than the Sudan. I have not come 
across any explanation for this but I imagine 
that modern methods of irrigation have abol- 
ished the large areas of marsh mentioned by 
Herodotus and Pliny which were left behind 
when the Nile sank after its annual inundation. 
These marshes were the home of the papyrus 
which, as I have proved at Somerset West, will 
not thrive in running water but likes damp 
mud and will grow even in dry ground if it is 
well watered. 

Herodotus, Theophrastus and Pliny all 
describe the importance of the papyrus and 
Pliny goes into details about its manufacture. 
Fired by his account I tried to make some 
paper from papyrus last summer and was 
eventually tolerably successful. But Pliny’s 
recipe is not good. It is clear that he himself 
never tried to make paper and his description 
is vague, unsatisfactory and misleading. I found 
a better account in Bruce’s Travels to discover 
the sources of the Nile and a still better one in 


Ancient Egyptian materials and industries by 
A. Lucas, who for many years was chemist at 
the Cairo Museum and took a great part in 
restoring and preserving the objects found in 
the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amin at Luxor in 
1923. 

Well, this is how you make papyrus: but don’t 
blame me if you should follow my prescription 
and find that you have made something that 
looks like a first attempt at a soufflé. Take 
thick papyrus stems and shave off the green 
outer bark. Then cut the soft white pith of 
the plant into lengths, say about twelve inches, 
Take a piece of absorbent cloth — I found 
my wife’s best bath towels fairly adequate 
— and place the pith in a row upon it, the 
sides of each piece touching. Then place 
another row of pith on top of the first but 
at right angles to it, and cover the whole with 
the towel. Then take a wooden mallet and 
pound away for at least an hour. If, upon 
lifting the cloth, you find that you have beaten 
the pith into holes, or that it has worn thin in 
places, plug it with a new piece and go on 
pounding it. What you are doing is to drive 
the thread-like fibres of the plant together so 
that they adhere, forming a woof and warp, 
and the juice of the plant is acting as an 
adhesive. Then place the pulp in a press for 
the night and the next day, if it does not look 
too much like a badly cooked pancake, dry it 
in the sun. 

After several depressing attempts, I managed 
to produce something which I like to say was 
a sheet of papyrus, and indeed I could, in an 
emergency, have written upon it, but it was 
clear to me that this was merely the first, 
and most primitive, stage of papyrus making. 
However, having done this, I shall never again 
see the Papyrus of Ani or any other Ancient 
Egyptian manuscript without feelings of re- 
verence. The uniform smoothness, the thinness 
and the toughness of papyrus rolls is something 
to wonder at. Even the novice in a museum 
can tell at a glance that papyrus varied as 
sharply in quality as paper does to-day. Pliny 
mentions that in his day nine qualities of 
papyrus were manufactured and _ exported. 
The first quality, known as hieratica, because 
it was reserved by the priests for sacred 
writings, was like modern onion-skin paper, 
so thin that only one side of it could be used. 
This was considered a disadvantage and an 
improved kind of hieratica was marketed in 
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the time of Claudius — about the time that 
Britain was being invaded by the Romans 
— and this, without any sacrifice in quality, 
could be used on both sides. The cheapest 
kind of papyrus — grade nine — was called 
emporetica, and was used as wrapping paper. 

The Ancient Egyptian librarian, also the 
Greeks and the Romans, were faced with the 
problem of storing thousands of rolls or 
bundles. I remember once paying a visit to 
the Lost Property Office in London where 
I saw the impressive sight of a month’s supply 
of lost umbrellas lying horizontally in racks 
and to each handle hung a label. This roughly 
may have been the appearance of an Egyptian 
and a classical library. 

Some of the rolls, equivalent to our elephant 
folios, must have been as bulky as a bale of 
cloth. We are told that the whole of Homer 
was written on one roll, which was a hundred 
and twenty yards in length, and another roll 
containing the writings of Thucydides was a 
hundred yards long. This seems an enormous 
bundle when we think of literature not in 
pounds but in yards. 

The librarians sometimes stored the papyri 
in jars, as indeed the Assyrians and Babylonians 
were often in the habit of storing their clay 
tablets. I imagine that a rare edition or an 
original transcription would go into a jar 
while a more ordinary manuscript would have 
to take its place on the shelves or rather in 
the pigeon-holes. Each manuscript was made 
up of sheets of papyrus gummed together 
and the end of the roll was firmly attached to 
a spindle, or piece of wood or ivory, known 
as the umbelicus. This object might be said to 
correspond to the binding of a book, in the 
sense that it was the only part of an ancient 
rolled manuscript upon which the handicrafts- 
man could lavish his decorative skill. So the 


Of course the institution which blazes its 
name across the literary history of the early 
world is the Library of Alexandria, and with 
this library — there were actually two, the 
“Mother” and the “Daughter’’ libraries — 
we seem to enter modern times. We know the 
names of the early librarians: Demetrius of 
Phaleron, Callimachus of Cyrene and Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, to mention only three 
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two projecting ends or knobs of the umbelicus 
were sometimes gilded or made of gold or 
silver to please the wealthy collector. 

The way to read an ancient manuscript was 
to hold it before you in both hands and while 
one hand unrolled it from the umbelicus the 
other rolled it and neatly took up the slack, 
an act which must have needed practice but 
once acquired must have become second nature. 
In rolling it up again it was convenient to 
hold the umbelicus with both hands while the 
first page was pressed under the chin. Martial 
in one of his epigrams (Book I, Epigram 66) 
mentions a new book that has not yet been 
worn and “scrubbed by bushy chins’, a 
reference that is meaningless unless we know 
how an ancient manuscript was handled — and 
chinned. The same writer in another epigram 
(Book III, Epigram 2), imagines his new 
book perfumed with oil of cedar (which was 
used by librarians as a protection against 
book-worms) decorated with ornaments at 
both ends (he means the ends of the umbelicus) 
and with its title painted scarlet on its way to 
a patron. Failing this advertisement, he pictures 
the manuscript’s failure and degradation. 
“Make haste to choose a patron’, he says, 
“lest, being hurried off into a murky kitchen, 
you cover tunny-fish with your wet leaves, or 
become a wrapper for incense and pepper.” 

I would remark that no matter what humi- 
liating thoughts afflict the author in these days 
he is at least spared the prospect, which must 
have haunted the writer in antiquity, that he 
would encounter his masterpiece as wrapping 
paper. The form of ancient literature in roll 
form readily lent itself to this unhappy fate 
while even the worst writers of to-day can 
enter a fried fish shop with the knowledge 
that their feelings are not likely to be harrowed 
because their pages are too small! 


II 


of the most notable, and the atmosphere they 
created reminds us of any ancient university town 
with its clever, malicious little puns, its sly 
donnish jokes, its research, its textual criticism, 
its occupation with the works of others and its 
occasional, rare gleam of original thought. 

The foundation of the library, backed as it 
was by the stupendous riches of the first 
Ptolemy, was one of the grandest moments 
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known to booksellers before the reign of 
Dr. Rosenbach. All the great manuscripts in 
the world not in public keeping or in the 
libraries of rich private collectors began to 
flow towards Alexandria. How many of the 
stories told about the stocking of the library 
are true we cannot say. One of Ptolemy’s 
successors is said to have borrowed from the 
Athenian state the authorised texts of Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles and Euripides and to 
have deposited the enormous sum of fifteen 
talents as a guarantee for their return. But, 
having got them, the royal book collector is 
said to have sent back copies to Athens begging 
them to keep his money, which no doubt 
they were quite glad to do. Another Ptolemy 
is believed to have put an embargo on all books 
entering Egypt. As soon as a ship docked she 
was boarded by librarians who went hunting 
about for manuscripts. Any discoveries that 
were not in the library were confiscated and 
copied. The copy was sent to the owner and 
the original was kept by the library. If these 
stories were true they prove of course that 
book collectors often lack conscience, and, 
if not, they suggest at any rate the great zeal 
for bibliography which existed in Ptolemaic 
Alexandria. 

Rarely, perhaps never, in the history of 
scholarship have librarians, writers and pro- 
fessors had such a grand time as they had in 
Alexandria from 300 B.C. onwards. Instead 
of fighting their way through life with an 
umbrella in one hand and a ’bus ticket in the 
other, as in later days, they were treated 
with reverence and respect. Nothing was too 
good for them. They received free board and 
free marble halls and they were exempted 
from taxation, a great improvement on our 
own barbarous system, whereby a poor scholar 
who has given his life to teaching and to the 
service of his fellow men is put on the same 
footing as a wealthy coal miner. 

At the head of the Museum was the Chief 
Librarian, who seems also to have been a 
publisher, for under him were an army of 
scribes which copied manuscripts for the trade. 
His many assistants were busy safeguarding 
something like 700,000 manuscripts — and 
some writers put the figure as high as a million 
— in cataloguing them, making bibliographies 
and in issuing literature to scholars. 

I have just read a lively book published 
recently on the Library of Alexandria in which, 
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in the course of 429 pages, an American author 
seeks to disprove the story — by no means 
a new theory — that the Library was not 
burned down when Julius Caesar set the 
shipping on fire in Alexandria Harbour in 
the year 48 B.C. The book, which is full of 
painstaking American scholarship, was ruined 
for me by the author’s self-indulgence in the 
form of a flight of fancy, for which there is no 
historical justification whatsoever, in the course 
of which he imagines Cleopatra practically 
throwing the contents of the Library at Caesar, 
not in anger (for a papyrus roll can never 
have been as useful to an angry woman as a 
book) but in generosity. And it was a shipload 
of these treasures, and not the Library, suggests 
the author, that went up in flames at the 
harbour. 

The whole question of the destruction of 
the Library has been dealt with more surely, 
and in fewer words, by Butler in his book 
The Arab conquest of Egypt and by Professor 
Mahaffy in his The Empire of the Ptolemies ; 
and whether this enormous library perished in 
the time of Caesar and Cleopatra, whether it 
was destroyed centuries later in Christian riots 
or whether, by orders of the Caliph Omar, its 
manuscripts fed the flames of the bath furnaces 
of Alexandria for six months — that is the 
explanation in Arabic literature — we shall 
probably never know. All we know is that at 
some time it perished, and a dream of happiness 
which had existed for librarians and literary 
gentlemen for quite a long time vanished as 
if it had never been born. 

One extremely interesting event associated 
with the Library of Alexandria, an event which 
was to have a great effect upon the lives of 
all writers and librarians until the later Middle 
Ages, was the substitution of parchment for 
papyrus. This tremendous change in material, 
which led to the making of books with leaves 
as we know them, is said to have come about 
in a curious manner. The story goes, and it 
may well be true, that, fired by the glory of 
the Alexandrian Library, Eumenes II, who 
ascended the throne of Pergamum in 197 B.C. 
decided to found a library which would rival it. 
He must have been a man of optimism and 
determination because the Alexandrian Li- 
brary had then been in existence for about a 
century and it had the book market well orga- 
nized by that time. Still Eumenes felt, and 
rightly as it turned out, that with enough 
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money anything is possible, and, to the re- 
joicing of the book trade, he began to compete 
with Alexandria. 

Upon the west coast of Asia Minor about 
eighty miles north of Smyrna he created an 
exquisite city among the mountains with a 
complete disregard for the legs of his subjects. 
It is as though Cape Town had been built 
upon the higher regions of Table Mountain. 
Even in ruin this city of Pergamum is 
so lovely with its theatres fitting into the 
mountain-side, its long graceful colonnades, its 
temples, its market places and its superb 
library — the best ruin of a Hellenistic library 
in existence — that one imagines the inhabi- 
tants rarely wished to leave it and do much 
climbing up or down. 

So successful was Eumenes in creating his 
library that Alexandria became angry and 
jealous. The situation developed into a book 
battle on the highest level. On the whole, 
I think book collectors are a kindly and con- 
siderate race, but now and again I have en- 
countered the dog in the manger who grabs 
a book from a shelf, or from what in happier 
days used to be called the “penny box” in the 
Charing Cross Road, for the simple reason 
that he can see you want it. And this was the 
policy adopted by Alexandria. All one can say 
in extenuation perhaps is that when book 
collecting gets mixed up with national prestige 
and kingly rivalry it descends into the murky 
pit of politics. However, in a furious fit of 
bibliomania, the Ptolemy of the day put an 
embargo on the export of papyrus. 

This was, as it was meant to be, a terrible 
blow to Eumenes. But he decided to survive it. 
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The story, as told by Pliny on the authority of 
Varro, is that in seeking for a substitute for 
papyrus Eumenes “invented” parchment. This 
is, of course, clearly nonsense. Parchment had 
been known to the ancient world for centuries. 
It was in common use in Egypt, Greece and 
Rome and was known as membranae. What 
Eumenes evidently did was greatly to improve 
the manufacture and increase the supply of 
parchment and the article he turned out was 
so thin, of such good quality and could be 
used on both sides that it deserved a new 
name to distinguish it from the coarser, old 
fashioned article. He therefore gave it the 
name of his city and it became known every- 
where throughout the Roman world as charta 
pergamena, from which we get the word parch- 
ment. 

The skins used in making parchment were, 
and probably still are, those of sheep, goats 
and calves. That made from sheep and goats 
was the parchment proper and that made 
from the more tender skins of kids and calves 
was vellum. And so this material, which re- 
placed papyrus and became supreme in book 
making until the late Middle Ages, was 
developed because of a quarrel between two 
libraries. It is interesting that in spite of the 
popularity of parchment the use of papyrus 
lingered on in conservative places for an 
incredible period. For instance papal bulls 
were inscribed on papyrus until the pontificate 
of Benedict VIII in the year 1022. Its last 
recorded use was in the Chancery of Pope 
Victor II in 1057, only 9 years before the 
Norman invasion of England. 


III 


As soon as parchment became more popular 
than papyrus the shape of manuscripts changed 
and the book-shape familiar to us, known to 
the Romans as the codex, replaced the roll. 
It is an interesting sidelight on tradition and 
conservatism that the small narrow columns 
of the papyrus roll were carried on into 
pages of the codex, or book. The Codex Sinai- 
ticus and the Codex Vaticanus of the Bible, 
both of the 4th century, have, the first, four 
columns to the page, and the second, three 
columns. Gradually, however, the columns 
became fewer as time went on until the normal 
page appeared. 





It is not within the scope of this talk to discuss 
the destruction of libraries and the collapse of 
scholarship which attended the end of the 
pagan world and the rise of Christianity. The 
subject is fascinating, but it is too great a 
subject even to be touched upon here. 

But when at last the early Middle Ages 
dawn the library and the librarian are vastly 
different from those of the ancient world. The 
library is a small cupboard in the north cloister 
of a monastery and the librarian is a monk. 
Now and again he unlocks the cupboard and 
there are only perhaps twenty or thirty books 
to be seen. They would probably include the 
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Bible, some commentaries, St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome and the writings of Gregory the 
Great. So learning was struggling hard to be 
born again in the shelter of the Church. 

As books became more numerous a small 
room was set aside as a library in the monastery, 
perhaps in the scriptorium where monks worked 
away at the task of copying manuscripts and 
increasing the world’s supply of books. They 
worked on parchment and vellum. We think 
of their pens moving easily over the smooth 
surfaces as they made those beautiful letters 
which are so highly prized to-day. But there 
is evidence that it was not at all like that. 

Try to write firm lasting words on parch- 
ment with a pen (it is still more difficult on 
vellum), and you will find it requires very 
great effort, and after half an hour your back 
and your arms begin to ache. Many are the 
wails which weary scribes have left in the 
form of glosses on their manuscripts. 

“Three fingers hold the pen”, wrote one, 
“but the whole body toils’. Another wrote: 
“Writing is excessive drudgery. It crooks your 
back, it dims your sight, it twists your stomach 
and your sides.”’ An Irish monk wrote on his 
manuscript : ““O that a glass of good old wine 
were by my side.” 

The work of the ordinary copyist ceased 
with daylight, which gives point to the remark 
of another Irishman: “Thank God it will 
soon be dark.” 

The scriptorium was generally next to the 
kitchen with the idea that the cookhouse 
fire might help to keep the scribes from actually 
freezing during the winter. But this was not 
always so. Even so great a writer, and so 
valuable an historian, as Ordericus Vitalis 
confessed that he must bring the fourth book 
of his history to an end because of the cold. 
“It is now winter’, he wrote, “‘and I am suffer- 
ing from the severity of the cold, and propose 
to allow myself some respite for other occupa- 
tions, and fatigued with my work, shall here 
bring the present book to a close.’ A less 
famous writer — a nameless monk of Ramsey 
Abbey in Huntingdon just said: ‘While 
I wrote, I froze.”’ 

These conditions, and the long toil of faith- 
fully copying a manuscript week after week 
and month after month, give point to the 
anathema which the monks so frequently 
added to their works, calling down a curse on 
anyone who should venture to steal, mutilate 


or alter it. A common formula was “May 
whoever steals or alienates this book, or 
mutilates it, be anathema.” A stronger one goes 
like this. ‘‘Whoever steals this book let him 
die the death; let him be frizzled in a pan; 
may the falling sickness rage within him; 
may he be broken on the wheel and be hanged.” 

I should be most grateful to know if anything 
has ever been written about the literary anathe- 
ma. I have a theory that just as the fashionable 
games of the Middle Ages, like blind man’s 
buff, are played now only by children, so the 
monk’s curse has descended to the modern 
schoolboy. How else is it possible to explain 
those fierce warnings to potential thieves 
often found inside schoolbooks ? If we found 
inside a copy of Euclid “For God’s sake steal 
this book”? we should consider it normal and 
honest. But when we find the wrath of God 
invoked against anyone who. should dare to 
separate the student from his Gallic War or 
his Pons Asinorum, then we have a right to 
think the phenomena both strange and 
unnatural. 

Girls also employ the anathema. My wife 
has given me the following ladylike warning 
which was current at Sherborne in her day: 

Black is the raven, blacker the rook 

But blackest the girl who steals this book. 


Black, as you will have noted, is Satan’s 
colour and although the couplet bears signs of 
having been toned down by generations of 
young ladies, it does seem to have an air of 
having lingered for centuries in that ancient 
seat of learning where, for all I know, it is still 
employed. But a finer example is in use to-day 
at St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown. Here 
it is: 

Steal not this book for fear of shame 
For in it is written the owner’s name. 
And tf you hide it the Lord will say 
“Where is that book you stole away?” 
And ere you say you do not know, 
The Lord will cast you down below. 


Now that is the perfect monkish anathema 
running true to type in Grahamstown as it did 
in all the monasteries of mediaeval Europe. 
The idea that God would cast anyone into 
hell for having stolen a book goes right back 
to the age of parchment, papyrus and even, 
I might add, the clay brick. In this anathema 
Grahamstown is linked to Nineveh for the 
curse is precisely the same in meaning as that 
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which Ashur-bani-pal wrote on the tablets, 
which I quoted earlier in this talk. 

The end of my story comes with someone 
from Moorish Spain, or the East, who arrived 
in Europe during the Middle Ages with a sheet 
of writing material that looked like papyrus 
but was not papyrus. It was so like it, however, 
that it was given the name of “paper”. This 
wonderful material came by way of China to 
Samarkand and was carried by the Moors into 
Spain. At first Europe disliked it and stuck to 
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its parchment. It was said that paper would 
not last, that it was too fragile, that — worst 
of all — it was manufactured by Jews and 
infidels. 

But the day came when all these prejudices 
vanished and the printing press found in paper 
the perfect material upon which to impress 
type. From that moment a new chapter opened 
in the long story of librarianship and of the 
world. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


International Federation of library associations. 
Actes, 17me. session, Rome, 12-14 Sept. 1951. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. 

Record of proceedings, resolutions and progress 
reports of a number of member associations. 


Lewis, J. Newspaper libraries (Library Association 
pamphlet, no. 11) Library Association, 1952. 
76p. 7s. (5s. to members) 

Useful summary, including chapters on functions, 
materials, arrangement, filing methods, co-operation 
with other bodies. Short bibliography appended. 


Ranganathan, S. R. Philosophy of library classifica- 
tion (Library research monographs). Copenha- 
gen, University Library, 1951. 133p. 


Tomalin, C. H. The development and administration 
of a special library (Library Association pamph- 
let no. 4), Library Association, 1951. 36p. 5s. 
(3s. 6d, to members) 


Toronto public library. Reading in Toronto, 1951. 
illus. 46p. 


UNESCO. Current sociology : international biblio- 
graphy of sociology. Vol. 1, no. 1. 8ip. Annual 
subscription, 18s. 6d. Single numbers, 6s. 
Quarterly. 


Contains a classified bibliography of sociological 
publications appearing between 1 January and 


30 June 1951, with short titles, and author and subject 
indices. The first number does not claim to be 
comprehensive, and indicates that omissions will 
be made good in subsequent issues. 


—International repertory of social science docu- 
mentation centres (Documentation in the social 
sciences). 1952. 42 p. 2s. 6d. 


Provides detailed information relating to centres 
in fifteen countries: intended for use with the 
Selective inventory of periodical publications in the 
social sciences reviewed in S.Afr. Libr. 20(1), 24, 
July 1952. 


—The use of microfilm: a survey, 1951. Paris, 
1952. 43p. 2s. 


Reprinted from Unesco bulletin for libraries, 
1952, and giving useful summary of various 
techniques, cameras and readers, and photo- 
graphic materials in use and recommended. 


—General catalogue of publications, 1952. Free 
from Unesco House, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris XVI. 


Includes list of publications of the former 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 
and gives complete details of all English language 
publications now in print issued by, UNESCO 
since its inception. A valuable reference list. 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 


LIBRARIES IN 


THE UNION 


OF SOUTH AFRICA 


XVI. BOKSBURG PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Compiled by S. J. Kritzinger, Hoofbibliotekaris, Staatsdiens * 


WITHIN ten years of the proclamation of the 
township of Boksburg (1887) the community 
showed signs of a healthy and virile civic life. 
The various religious denominations had 
formed themselves into congregations under 
pastors, a school was provided for the young 
people, and a Boksburg Library and Debating 
Society had been established. It was the 
executive committee of this Society that called 
a public meeting in 1897 to consider the ad- 
visability of establishing a Public Library. 
A committee, of which General Beyers was a 
member, was elected to take the matter in 
hand. The Government was petitioned and a 
grant was made in March 1899 of two stands 
in Joubert Street as a site for the future 
building. Shortly afterwards a ladies’ committee 
was formed to assist in collecting funds, but 
the outbreak of war in October 1899 put a 
stop to further activities. 

In April 1902 the old committee was re- 
organized with Mr. Frederick Hellman, Man- 
ager of the E.R.P.M., as Chairman, and as 
members the following well-known citizens : 
B. Owen Jones, A. Tydeman, R. A. Champion 
and J. J. McMenamin. This committee secured 
confirmation of the former grant of the stands 
from the new Government at Pretoria. In 
addition to the sum of £102 previously raised, a 
Government grant of £100 was promised for the 
year 1902. By September 1903 the committee, 
now augmented by the co-option of Rev. 
C. E. Greenfield, Messrs Geo. Constable, 
William Hills, Attorney P. J. Malherbe and 
James Greenfield as Hon. Secretary, had 
arrived at the stage when building plans for 
about £1,300 could be considered. At this 
time the library funds amounted to £885, 
including money promised from guarantors. 
In September 1903 Boksburg was gazetted 
a municipality, and in October tenders were 
called for a library building according to plans 
prepared by Architect Ford. 


* Revised by the librarians of the respective 
libraries. See note in S.Afr.Libr. 13(4) 79, Apr. 1946. 





When it was found that tenders for the 
building were far in excess of the estimates 
further efforts were made to swell the building 
funds, 20 leading citizens agreeing to donate 
£20 each towards the fund : concerts, a library 
ball and leap year dance were held during 
1903 and 1904 under the patronage of Lady 
Farrar and the Lady Mayoress, Mrs. B. Owen 
Jones. Mr. George Constable, Chairman of 
the finance committee of the first Town 
Council of Boksburg (elected in November 
1903), piloted a motion through the Council 
pledging its support in accordance with “‘the 
example of certain Australian colonies” in 
order to gain a Carnegie grant. 

In January 1905 new plans, prepared by a 
newly arrived American architect P. C. 
Stewart, were accepted by the committee, 
and in February tenders were invited “from 
Boksburg contractors only” for the erection 
of a public library. In the meantime a book 
committee had been appointed with Rev. 
C. E. Greenfield as Chairman. In selecting 
books the librarian of Johannesburg as well as 
Rev. James Gray (founder of the State Library 
in Pretoria) were consulted. As a result of 
reports of the Boksburg committee’s activities 
in the popular East Rand Express the neigh- 
bouring towns were evidently also inspired to 
establish libraries, for in March 1905 one was 
opened in the municipal offices at Springs, and 
in April a public meeting at Germiston dis- 
cussed ways and means of establishing such 
an institution. 

In April 1905 the Municipality increased its 
original guarantee of £200 to £500 towards 
the establishment of the library, of which the 
committee was authorised to spend £250 on 
books ; and support was solicited from the 
mines. The official opening by Lord Selborne 
took place on August 19, 1905, the Gover- 
nor being accompanied by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Patrick Duncan, later Governor- 
General of the Union. A month later, it was 
decided to approach the Town Council with 
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a view to placing the library under municipal 
control, and in November the Council agreed 
to this. In January 1906 the Council decided 
that the committee of management should 
consist of the Mayor as Chairman, with three 
other Councillors and three nominees of the 
former library committee. Later these three 
members (now four) were elected annually by 
the subscribers : the original nominees being 
F. Hellman, A. Macdowell and Rev. C. E. 
Greenfield. 

In 1907 efforts were made to obtain subscri- 
bers at Benoni, and a few were eventually 
enrolled from that neighbourhood ; by the end 
of the year the daily attendance averaged 50, 
and the subscribers 72. From 1913 to 1928 
unsuccessful efforts were made to obtain a 
Carnegie grant. The library was made free 
to scholars in 1932. 

On August 19, 1939 — the anniversary of 
the opening of the first building 34 years earlier 
— Boksburg’s new library building was opened 
by the Hon. J.H. Hofmeyr. After introductory 
remarks by the Chairman (Mr. S. J. Dunn) 
and a historical sketch of the library’s develop- 
ment by Mr. A.E. du Toit, Mr. Hofmeyr made 
a memorable speech which included the 
following passage: ‘“‘Books are the masters 
who instruct us without rods or ferules, 
without hard words and anger, without clothes 
or money. If you approach them, they are 
not asleep ; if, investigating, you interrogate 
them, they conceal nothing; if you mistake 
them, they never grumble ; if you are ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at you. Whoever acknow- 
ledges himself to be a zealous follower of 
truth, happiness, wisdom, science or even of 
the faith, must of necessity make himself a 
lover of books’. 

The library committee has long felt that 
with the growth of the town (European popula- 
tion, 1951, 24,962), a mobile library unit should 
be introduced to serve members in the out- 
lying suburbs ; while approving the scheme, 
the Town Council has not yet been able to 
put it into effect. 


Membership 
1939 1951 
Adults 234 1,250 
Students —- 129 
Juniors 239 1,398 
473 2,777 


(11-1 per cent of European population) 





Bookstock 
Number of books, 1951 : 28,273 (1°1 books 
per capita) 


Circulation 
Number of books circulated, 1951 : 143,336 
(5°7 per head, European population) 


Accessions 

In 1950-51 the sum of £1,300 was spent on 
purchasing 2,991 books, and a further £150 
on the purchase of periodicals. 


Binding 
Expenditure during 1951-52, £350. 


Catalogue and classification 

Apart from fiction, the stock is classified 
and arranged according to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. A classified catalogue is in 
preparation. 


Accommodation 

The Library consists of a single-storey 
building, with provision for extension. It 
contains a basement, an entrance-hall, a reading 
room, lending department and children’s 
department, all of which can be supervised 
from the control desk; a separate reference 
library and two offices. Cost in 1938 : building, 
approx. £16,000 ; furniture and fittings, approx. 
£4,000. 


Staff establishment 
The staff comprises a librarian, 4 assistants 
and a native cleaner/messenger. 


Salaries and grading 

Librarian (present incumbent, B.A., F.S. 
A.L.A.) £600-20-£660. 

Senior assistant (minimum qualification, 
Elem.) £330-20-£390. 

Junior assistants (matriculants) £210-30- 
£300. 

Pension, provident and medical benefits are 
provided. 


Special features and services 

These include the Children’s department, 
which is open to any child between the ages 
of 4 and 14 (Circulation, 1951 : English, 22,952 ; 
Afrikaans, 9,646); a small Africana and local 
collection; a Hebrew Order of David collection, 
presented by the local Jewish community ; 
and a collection of technical books, mainly on 
mining, including the Echlin and Vickers 
bequests. 
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Ordinary revenue and expenditure, 1950-51 
Revenue Expenditure 

Subscriptions £694 Salaries, wages £2,309 
All other rev. 593 Purchaseof books 1,305 
Deficit balance Periodicals 179 
c/f. 4,346 Binding 250 

Loan charges 958 

All other expend. 632 


Total : 5,633 ‘Total: 5,633 


BOOKS ABOUT ART 





Librarians 
Mrs. Martin 1905-1912 
Mrs. Alistoun 1912-1939 
Mrs. M. Dix, B.A., 

F.S.A.L.A. 1939- 


Further references 

Boksburg Public Library. Annual reports and 
minutes. Boksburg’s red letter day (Boksburg 
advertiser, 16 Aug. 1939). 


BOOKS ABOUT ART 


JOHN Paris 


Director, National Gallery of South Africa, Cape Town 


IN THIS paper * I propose to consider some of 
the kinds of books about art, and to discuss 
superficially, some of their relative values. For 
never before has there been such a spate of 
books about art, the majority of which arise 
out of a publisher’s congenital desire for a life 
of ease. In the words of the typical letter he 
sends when he asks you to write yet another : 
“The book will be illustrated with twelve full 
page plates in colour and twenty in half-tone, 
the text not exceeding 3,000 words being of 
secondary importance”, for which the pay is 
deplorable: it amounts once more to yet 
another stock preface to yet another stock 
set of plates chosen from those which are 
most readily available, if possible already 
known and admired or hated, it doesn’t matter 
which, by the casual Gallery visitor. Another 
and another and another book on Van Gogh, 
Gauguin or Picasso appears. One turns the 
pages and sees the same half-truths again and 
again taken from other books. ‘““Turner invented 
Impressionism”, “‘Sandby was the father of 
English water-colour”, “Van Gogh cut off 
his ear”. We read of the deep spiritual signi- 
ficance of Rembrandt’s portrait of himself 
drunken or of his carcass of the ox, or of 
Degas’ dandyism and Cézanne’s apple and his 
now threadbare sayings about the cone and 
the sphere. Or there are de luxe folders of 
plates for the richer people and libraries. 
That is one kind of book, which came into being 
when art became the thing for the night classes, 
when crowds waited after the war outside the 
Tate to view the pictures of the madman 


* Read at the Cape Town Conference of the 
S.A.Library Association, 23 September 1952. 





of Arles, now made respectable by his fabulou s 
prices. The people besiege the catalogue stalls 
for postcards, and make it worth while to run 
special bookshops in the vestibules. There is 
perpetual discussion in the press about the 
Chantry Bequest, the villainy of art directors 
and the plain man’s sentiments. Art classes 
boom at the night schools, American museums 
run endless competitions, and countless students 
are taught to teach Art. 

At the smaller lending libraries I suppose 
it is largely for this kind of public you have to 
cater, for the people who take correspondence 
courses in water-colour or etching, or have 
been hearing or are going to hear all about, 
Impressionism perhaps, in a single lecture in 
the local church hall, although it is very unlikely 
that they will ever see a good impressionist 
painting. 

There are other kinds of books about art 
though — and I am set thinking what the 
bibliography of art might really be. 

Position one is that you can’t explain a work 
of art in words. It is. Its meaning is of the 
senses, of touch and the expansion and con- 
traction of the eyes which accompany lines 
and planes and colours and textures, masses 
and volumes on a journey. Some written log 
of the journey can be made, I suppose, from 
one point of view: valuable when first done, 
as Roger Fry did it for Cézanne, but we must 
beware of the occasions given to an uninterest- 
ing and underpaid man to inflict his wearisome 
sentiments upon us. 

It leads, in the end, to those terrible parallel 
tables they write out for the schools. Under 
Renaissance for instance: “Palaces: Pitti; 
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Sculptures : Michaelangelo ; Paintings: Uccello, 
Titian, Chardin, Delacroix, Watteau! Van 
Eyck, Rubens, Van Dyck! Ingres! What a 
fantastic story the poor children get, false 
facts and all, and write up in exams, holding 
forth on the beauties of this and the faults 
of that, and the sayings of the artists! This is 
called art history by some, but I see no value 
whatever in it except for the answering of 
questions in quizzes. 

The work of art itself remains unchanged 
whatever may be written about it; it will 
remain long after the books are remaindered 
and pulped. Except in reproduction, only a 
few out of millions can see the masterpieces, 
and by reproductions they are taught false 
things. Some work of art, however, is to hand 
everywhere, and some sensation may be had 
from the wise comparison of sticks and stones 
with the uses, discovered in good photo- 
graphs, the artists have put them to. Any 
living thing in the hand is at least a way of 
conditioning the eyes for seeing for themselves. 
I believe that books of reproductions are suit- 
able only for the study of iconography and 
subject matter, which increase the historical 
knowledge of a period, but they teach nothing 
whatever about the sensation of a work of art. 

You see, before I list for you some classes 
of books about art and consider their relative 
usefulness, I feel I must register the fact of 
their comparative uselessness. 

Reynolds’ letter in the Jdler No. 29 of 1759 
comes to mind. “For my own part, I profess 
myself an Idler, and love to give my judgment, 
such as it is, from my immediate perceptions, 
without much fatigue of thinking ; and I am 
of opinion, that if a man has not these per- 
ceptions right, it will be vain for him to 
endeavour to supply their places by rules, 
which may enable him to talk more learnedly, 
but not to distinguish more acutely. Another 
reason which has lessened my affection for the 
study of criticism is, that Critics, so far as 
I have observed, debar themselves from re- 
ceiving any pleasure from the polite arts at the 
same time as they profess to love and admire 
them: for these rules, being always uppermost, 
give them such a propensity to criticise, that, 
instead of giving up the reins of their imagina- 
tion into their author’s hands, their frigid 
minds are employed in examining whether the 
performance be according to the rules of art.” 

We must remember that Reynolds was an 
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artist himself and a distinguished teacher who 
had undertaken considerable first-hand study 
of what in his day would have been called 
“the best examples”. He is writing at a time 
when the Cult of the Picturesque, that is of 
what is fitting for a picture, was beginning to 
influence the habits of men of taste, and the 
design and layout of houses. For the rules of 
taste a considerable bibliography was growing, 
just before the time of the tours of William 
Gilpin and his expensive little guide books for 
taste without tears. Here is the absolute in the 
use of books for seeing, the very thing Rey- 
nolds is objecting to, Mrs. Montagu in 1792: 
“I had rather wander in forests with such an 
author than accompany the modern novel wri- 
ter’s adventures.” Or Hannah More: “Sailing 
down the beautiful River Wye, looking (with 
the Wilberforces) at Abbeys and Castles with 
Mr. Gilpin in my hand to teach me to criticise 
and talk of foregrounds and prospects . .. with 
all the cant of Connoisseurship, and then to 
subdue my imagination, which had been not a 
little heated with all the enchanting scenery.” 
There was a special pocket edition of Gilpin’s 
Wye tour without the prints for the use of 
tourists. Here is an extract: “The most 
perfect river views thus circumstanced, are 
composed of four grand parts: The area, 
which is the river itself ; the two side screens, 
which are the opposite banks, and lead the 
perspective ; the front screen, which points out 
the winding of the river.” 

I dwell so long on this, which actually is an 
important phase in the history of English art 
criticism not now popularly known, chiefly to 
point out that the same sort of guides are still 
with us, used now by dilettantes of another 
sort. I mean those books of the tours of Art 
Galleries, in which picture by picture is dis- 
posed of so that it need scarcely be looked at, 
and monographs on Modern Art, in which 
everything is wrenched out of its social 
context and simplified to lists of ‘isms’ and 
influences concocted with a cant of significant 
form and the like. 

I doubt whether one man can ever write 
a history of art. It would take him a life-time, 
and at the end he would not believe his begin- 
ning. It is almost impossible to get one man 
to understand all things fairly. Burckhardt, as a 
furious protestant, gives a very unfair picture 
of Renaissance Italy, and his learned account 
has been a text book for so long. Bodkin, the 
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good Catholic, is unfair to the 20th century ; 
Sickert, the excellent painter and teacher, 
could not understand Cézanne. Berenson 
worked for Duveen and made it his business as 
honestly as he could to write up pictures by 
minor masters so as to raise their values for 
American magnates, beginning the alarming 
trade of the expert who certifies. Being an honest 
man he rebels in his recent memoirs. But his 
descriptions of Venice and the motives he gives 
to his painters seem curiously wrong as soon 
as you meet the place and the work itself. 
Yet these are the books on which we are 
brought up. No, I believe that no one has 
ever written a satisfactory history of art, and 
that no one ever can. It must be hunted 
through many books, always with reference 
to the sensation of the works themselves placed 
side by side. 

Nevertheless there are sound theses which 
become source books for the study of periods. 
Vasari for instance, for all his heresy, is still 
indispensable; supplemented by the great 
amount of recent findings from the scanning of 
documents, thanks to scientific examination of 
the works themselves and the “beavering”’ 
away of countless scholars who have martyred 
themselves willingly to dig among the laundry 
lists and law suits. These facts are found in 
the proceedings of learned societies, University 
lectures, and in periodicals such as the Burling- 
ton Magazine. 

There are writers like Cennini who must be 
available in every art library for the light 
thrown upon technical methods of a time, there 
are the lectures of Doerner on the artist’s 
materials, and a_ half-dozen others. Later 
there are the letters and occasional discourses 
of the artists which are at least first hand, and 
great dictionaries like the Klassiker der Kunst, 
Van Marle on Italian painting and de Groot 
on Dutch. Needless to say they are bulky and 
expensive and require a reading acquaintance 
with the principal European languages. 

Then there are catalogues. Fifty years ago 
the catalogue was merely a list with a number 
against title and artist for identification. Now 
we have great feats of scholarship and docu- 
mentation like the new National Gallery, 
London, Catalogue by Martin Davies. They 
are indispensable to serious study, and cata- 
logues of galleries and private collectors and 
of important loan exhibitions throughout the 
world should be collected assiduously. 
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For those who make a serious study there 
are the great record libraries such as the 
Institute of Archaeology in Rome, the Hertz 
Foundation in Florence, the Institute of Art 
and Archaeology, Paris, and the Courtauld 
Institute, Witt Library and Warburg Institute 
in London, or the Fogg Art Museum in 
Massachusetts, to name a few only. Here you 
may consult millions of photographs systema- 
tically arranged. In this form at least the 
impossible dream of telling the history of art 
ideogrammically, good and bad side by side, 
gathered from ‘everywhere, comes as near to 
fulfilment as ever it may. 

If your funds are limited, and you want 
your art libraries to be useful to students, 
I would advise you to concentrate on the 
acquisition of a few of the major monographs 
written as nearly as possible to the time of 
which they treat, the critical dissertations 
which may be said to have revealed a new 
phase and become the chief guide books of a 
period, and above all to collect good glossy 
prints not less than 6-in. by 8-in. in size, seeing 
to it that they are easy to consult for any 
purpose or combination of purposes, and as 
fully documented with size, provenance, me- 
dium, condition, date and cross-references to 
periodicals and monographs in which their 
iconography was first adequately studied and 
compared. 

In addition to this I would remind you that 
the art library is not and cannot be a self- 
contained unit. Books of memoirs, works of 
literature, letters, history, law, palaeography, 
bibliography, archaeology and politics are 
constantly needed to throw light on why the 
art is as it is in a given time. To return to the 
example of the picturesque I have been using. 
Countless photographs of pictures constructed 
along the rules, show only that there were 
rules. The study of the poets and novelists 
and pamphleteers reveal how deep the cult 
had struck; when and where first it began, 
how it changed its meaning and how, having 
made the English gentry landscape-conscious, 
it died in the arms of the last country squire 
and gave place in turn to the sentimentalities 
of northern magnates easing their consciences 
with “culture” as represented by Psyche 
returning from the bath. 

Take it to this day. Even the picture papers 
and magazine covers, will in due time explain 
perhaps the popularity of some artists still 
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living and understood I suppose by their kind, 
but who, we may shrewdly guess, will puzzle 
indeed the aestheticians if not the social 
historians of centuries to come unless there is 
preserved the documentary evidence of the 
shining cover and the coloured advertisement 
for delicious foods. 

On the teaching of art history in this country 
where we have so little older European art, 
and that little not always of the best, I am 
somewhat unorthodox in my views. Hearing 
about art and reading books "is one aspect 
only of learning appreciation and connoisseur- 
ship. A foundation of facts can be laid by these 
means, but, sooner or later, it is vital to make 
physical contact with works of art and their 
sources in nature and with the materials from 
which they are made. If the ultimate of criticism 
amounts to an eloquent noise in the throat 
signifying conditioned approval or disapproval, 
the inspiration of it comes through the 
finger-tips. I do not believe that all the talking 
in the world and all the beautiful photographs 
and reproductions will ever convey the meaning 
of a Chinese bowl or a Greek painted vase, 
unless there is some physical experience to 
refer back to. Every possible opportunity must 
be taken to bring the student into direct 
contact with some actual works of art or at 
least with the forms and objects from which 
art can be made. In these forms and objects 
Africa is inexhaustibly rich. The mountains 
alone are raw sculpture, the plant forms and 
tree stems in their growth explain the living 
part of a wood carving or modelled clay ; 
the handling of a Native pot reveals the nature 
of the pot in a way no printed reproduction 
can ever do, preparing the mind so that it can 
translate the flat image of the page into some 
sort of direct experience. I would enlarge the 
scope of my South African art library with a 
whole section devoted to the indigenous and 
natural forms of the country, small objects 
themselves, drawings and photographs for 
comparative study, attention being paid not 


least to arts like those of the Rock painters and 
the Bantu which have naturally arisen here, 
and which preserve strange affinities with the 
root forms of the European arts we study. 

I would stress also that art is not a European 
invention, but that it isa gift universal to men. 
Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, Peruvian, Easter 
Island, West African, Indian, Aztec and count- 
less other art forms have influenced the Eur- 
opean artists of our day, since our education is 
no longer solely based on the Renaissance ideal, 
but admits us now to a new humility. It may 
well be that some very ancient eastern or 
primitive school may turn out to be as signi- 
ficant if not more significant for the art- 
education of South Africans as that which 
was founded upon the classical studies of the 
Renaissance. We must bear this in mind 
anyway, when we draw up a policy for inclusion 
and exclusion in our South African art library. 

The problem is where to draw the line in 
our buying from booksellers’ catalogues. My 
remark about the spate of art books at the 
beginning of this paper was meant as a warning 
against redundancy. I must re-iterate that with 
the best modern methods of reproduction and 
with modern methods of art scholarship there 
are far beiter art books available now than 
ever before. But there is also a far greater 
quantity of inferior ones, especially with 
regard to their texts, put out to meet a light 
popular demand and a commercial purpose. 
More and more, art librarianship has become a 
specialised study requiring some first hand 
knowledge of art from the librarian, and 
considerable taste, feeling and imagination. 

My last and pressing plea to you now is for a 
number of centralised catalogues of the various 
resources of our libraries, and the beginning of 
a great centralised archives of photographs, doc- 
uments and photostats which may be consulted 
either directly or through some enquiry 
service by serious students working anywhere 
in the vast area of the Union. 
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ELEMENTERE BOEKEVOORRAAD : AFRIKAANS 


E. W. SCHUMANN 


Hoofbibhoteek, Universiteit van die Witwatersrand 


Dit HET my by die nagaan van eksamen-ant- 
woorde opgeval dat studente dit blykbaar 
moeilik vind om ’n algemene indruk van die 
Afrikaanse letterkunde te kry, en ook om die 
baie spesifieke kennis wat hulle nodig het om 
in hierdie vak te slaag, by te bring. Beide 
Afrikaans- en Engelssprekende student het 
net ’n vae kennis van die romanlektuur van 
Afrikaans, en ’n nog vaer kennis van die digwerk 


en drama, en weet baie min van onderwerps- 
of vakliteratuur. 


In hierdie artikel wil ek die saak onder drie 


hoofde benader: eerstens ’n bespreking van 
bronne van inligting en onmiddelike naslaan- 
werke, tweedens handboeke oor die Afrikaanse 
letterkunde en derdens iets meer spesifieks 
oor belangrike skrywers en boeke van beide 
letterkundige en vakkundige aard. 


I. BRONNE VAN INLIGTING 


(a) Bibliografieé ens. 

1. Nienaber, P. J. Bibliografie van Afrikaanse lozke 

(6 April 1861 — 6 April 1943). Johannesburg, 
Publicité Handelsreclamediens, 1943. 

—Bibliografie van Afrikaanse boeke, Deel 2 (April 

1943—Oktober, 1948). Johannesburg, Skrywer 

1948. 
Hierdie belangrike hulpbron word nie na waarde 
geskat deur studente nie, wat gewoonlik niks daar- 
van weet behalwe miskien dat dit ’n blou omslag 
het nie. Weet studente dat daar sestien verskillend 
afdelings is, party meer en ander minder belangrik, 
en dat mens daaruit allerlei gegewens van die huis- 
adres van Dr. F. C. L. Bosman tét die naam van die 
skrywer van Wie is wys kan vind ? Die werk verdien 
’n deeglike studie ; dit is die heel eerste bron van 
inligting by vrae oor skrywers, titels en onderwerpe. 

Die enigste tekortkoming van die Bubliografie is 
dat dit net tot 1948 gaan, maar maandelikse lyste 
in Die Brandwag en kwartaallikse lyste in Tydskrif 
vir letterkunde (vgl. no. 6) hou tred met nuwe 
uitgawes. 


2. Pretoria. Staatsbiblioteek. Publikasies ontvang gedu- 

rende die kalenderjaar — ooreenkomstig Kopieregwet 
No. 9 van 1916. 1938, 1939, 1947- Pretoria, 
Staatsdrukker, 1938- 
Hierdie is alleen ’n skrywerslys, en is van waarde 
omdat dit die jongste werke van skrywers, wat 
miskien nognie in die meer gebruiklike bronne 
aanzeteken is nie, aandui. 


Ww 


. Suid-Afrikaanse katalogus. South African cata- 
logue, 1943 — saamgestel deur Nico S. Coetzee. 
Fohannesburg, 1943 — 
Hierdie lys is nie van veel waarde vir die student 
van Afrikaanse boekevoorraad nie. Die 1950 half- 
eeu uitgawe omvat boeke gepubliseer tussen 1900 
en 1950, met ’n lys van uitgewers en boekhande- 
laars. Aanges iendit alleen skrywers en titels gee, 


help dit nie by onderwerpsnavorsing nie. Meeste 
van die inligting daarin kan elders gevind word. 


(b) Resensies en krities beskouings 


. Nienaber, P. J. Bronnegids by die studie van die 


Afrikaanse taal en letterkunde. Fohannesburg, 
Skrywer, 1947. 
— Deel 2. Johannesburg, Skrywer, 1952. 
Hier vind mens hele afdelings met verwysings na 
artikels oor afsonderlike skrywers en boekbespre- 
kings vanaf 1900. Dit verwys ook na hoofstukke 
in versamelwerke, waar die Repertorium, wat 
hieronder bespreek word, alleen tydskrifartikels 
noem. 


. Afrikaanse Skrywerskring. JFaarboek 1-15, 1936 


— 1950. Johannesburg, 1936-50. 
Hierdie tydskrif, die publikasie waarvan gestaak 
is aan die einde van 1950, bly nog ’n waardevolle 
hulpbron vir studente. Laat ons net een nommer 
nagaan, nl. No. 14, 1949. So ’n artikel soos die 
van S. C. Hattingh, Oorsig van die poésie vir die 
jaar 1949 help studente meer as enige lys digters 
kan. Soortgelyke oorsigte oor poésie, prosa en 
drama verskyn in iedere nommer. Elke jaargang 
bevat ook ’n Lys van nuwe boeke saamgestel deur 
P. J. Nienaber, en die 1949 en 1950 uitgawes vul 
Nienaber se Bibliografie vir die twee jaar aan. 


6. Tydskrif vir letterkunde, kwartaalblad van die 


Afrikaanse Skrywerskring, 1—, 1951. Fohannesburg 
1951 


Hierdie het die plek ingeneem van voorgaande. 
Dieselfde temas word op breér grondslag behandel. 
Nienaber se Boekelys verskyn elke drie maande 
i.p.v. elke jaar, en daar is weer oorsigtelike artikels 
i.v.m. prosa, digkuns en drama. Dit is veral 
hierdie oorsigte wat die tydskrif byna onontbeerlik 
maak vir studente. 
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7. Johannesburg. Public library. Index to South 
African periodicals. Repertorium van Suid- 
_—— tydskrifartikels. 1940-— Johannesburg 
1940. 

Die tweede deel van die Repertorium bestaan uit ’n 
lys Onderwerpsopgawes van Afrikaanse titels. 
Op bls. 13 b.v. van die 1951 uitgawe, onder 
Boeke. Besprekings kry mens met een oogopslag 
die name van skrywers en boeke wat belangrik ge- 
noeg geag is om geresenseer te word. Wanneer ’n 
uitstaande boek in die lys voorkom, is dit die moeite 
werd om een of twee van die resensies te lees. 


8. Ons eie boek; driemaandelikse kritiese tydskrif en 

boekgids, 1-, 1935-. Kaapstad, 1935. 

Hierdie kwartaalblad 1é hom spesifiek daarop toe 
om die jongste boeke van waarde te bespreek, 
en om van die oues weer onder die aandag te 
bring. Dit sou die student die moeite loon om 
wanneer haar biblioteek se eksemplaar kom, dit 
gou deur te blaai en aantekeninge te maak. Dit 
gebeur immers net viermaal per jaar. Die jongste 
nommer wat ek hier het, is 18:2, waarin die 
Kritiese Bulletin drie belangrike nuwe boeke 
bespreek, Uys Krige, Ver in die wéreld, W. A. de 
Klerk, Nelia Bell en P. J. Nienaber, Jonger skrywers 
oor eie werk. 

Al dadelik leer die student ’n paar dinge: nl. 
dat Uys Krige onthou moet word as essaist, en as 
reisbeskrywer, en dat De Klerk se boek ’n taam- 
lik geslaagde eksperiment in eksistensialisme is. 
Dit moet in gedagte gehou word, beide vir 


»,Romans van die jongste tyd” en vir ,,Skrywers 
van die laaste paar jaar.” 


9. Standpunte, onafhanklike kwartaalblad vir litera- 
tuur en kuns, 1-, 1945— Kaapstad, Nasionale 
boekhandel, 1945- 

Hierdie tydskrif is op die Elementére stadium van 
geen waarde vir studente nie. 


10. Verskeie. 
Terwyl daar heelwat hulpbronne op letterkundige 
gebied is, wat nuwe boeke 6f bespreek 6f net 
aanstip, is dit nie die geval met vakliteratuur nie. 
Hier is daar net ’n paar bronne, nl. Nienaber se 
Bibliografie en sy lys in Tydskrif vir letterkunde en 
dan besprekings in die daaglikse en weeklikse pers. 
Die suiwer bibliografie van Nienaber gee egter 
geen aanduiding van waardeskatting nie. Om op 
hoogte van sake te bly betreffende nuwe skrywers 
van belang indie verskillende onderwerpe, sal die 
wakker student resensies nagaan en aantekeninge 
maak. Weekblaaie soos Die Huisgenoot en Die 
Brandwag plaas gereeld rubrieke oor nuwe boeke. 
Hierin kan gewoonlik gesien word welke nuwe 
publikasies belangrik genoeg is om te onthou. 
Hier het ek nou verskillende moontlike bronne 
van inligting oor Afrikaanse boeke genoem. 
M.i. is Nienaber se Bibliografie die belangrikste 
vir boeke voor 1949 gedruk, en die Skrywerskring- 
jaarboek en die Tydskrif vir letterkunde vir boeke 
van 1949 af. Hierdie werke is sonder twyfel in 
alle biblioteke en daar sal geen moeilikheid onder- 
vind word om hulle in die hande te kry nie. 


II. HANDBOEKE OOR AFRIKAANSE LETTERKUNDE 


Ek gee hier ’n kort opsomming van die in- 
inhoud van ’n aantal boeke oor Afrikaanse 
letterkunde, en bespreek hulle waarde spesifiek 
vir die Elementére Boekevoorraad — student. 
Hier moet in gedagte gehou word dat kennis 


1. Coetzee, Abel. Die Afrikaanse letterkunde: rigtings- 
lyne en hoogtepunte, deur Abel Coetzee en S.C. 
Hattingh. (Fohannesburg, Voortrekkerpers, 1951). 

Hierdie boek beskou ek as die heel beste wat 
Elementére Boekevoorraad studente kan bestudeer. 
Na ’n hoofstuk oor die vroeé literatuur van 
Afrikaans, is die boek in drie dele : poésie, prosa 
en drama. Ek voel my gladnie geneigd om verder 
hieroor uit te wei nie: dit is die antwoord op 
die student se droom, en aangesien dit nie duur 
is nie, kan die boek maklik aangeskaf word. 


2. Nienaber, P. J. Mylpale in die geskiedenis van die 
Afrikaanse taal- en letterkunde. Fohannesburg, 
Afrikaanse pers, 1951. 

Hierdie boek is op presies dieselfde lees geskoei 
as die vorige. Die derde afdeling, Prosa, is heel 
gerieflik verdeel in hoofstukke oor romans wat 
verskillende temas behandel, soos diereverhale, 
armblankes, geskiedenis, ens. Die boek Jees nie 


van feite oor boeke ’n eerste vereiste is en uit- 
gawes wat m.i. afkeurenswaardig is as letter- 
kundige voortbrengsels, mag blyk op so ’n 
manier saamgestel te wees, dat hulle net reg is 
vir hierdie kursus. 


so maklik nie cmdat dit soos ’n hoogsgekonsen- 
treerde précis voorkom. Dit is egter van feitlik 
netsoveel waarde vir die student as Coetzee se boek. 
Veral by vrae soos ,,Gee skrywer en titel van drie 
romans oor die plaaslewe’’ of ,,Gee enkele beson- 
derhede van die digters van die jare dertig’’ sal 
hierdie boek klaar uitgewerkte antwoorde reg hé. 


w 


. Dekker, G. Afrikaanse literatuurgeskiedenis. 4. 
bygewerkte druk. Kaapstad, Nasionale pers, 1947. 
Hoewel hierdie boek deur baie studente as hand- 
boek gebruik word, is die omvangrykheid daar- 
van ’n groot struikelblok vir mense wat maar 
min tyd het om te studeer. Ook is dit reeds ver- 
ouderd ; in die sewe jaar sedert dit verskyn het, 
het heelwat gebeur en is heelwat gepubliseer. 
Hoofstukke 4, 5, en 6 bly egter uitstekend vir ’n 
oorsig van die werk van digters, prosaskrywers en 
dramaturge tot aan die einde van die oorlog. 
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4. Nienaber, G. S. Die Afrikaanse beweging. Dl. I: 
Geskiedkundige oorsig. Pretoria, Van Schaik, 1931. 
Die laaste twee hoofstukke van hierdie werkie 
gee die student ’n baie klare beeld van die ont- 
wikkelingspeil en letterkunde van Afrikaans tussen 
1902 en 1920 ; belangrike skrywers en titels word 
kortliks behandel — so kortliks dat ’n halfuur 
of ’n uur se leeswerk die student ’n voldoende 
beeld sal gee van wat aangegaan het. 


. Meiring, A. G. S. Kort voor dagbreek. Bloemfontein, 
Nasionale pers, 1943. (K.V.A. 13) 

In gesellige luim geskryf, vertel hierdie boekie 

kort en bondig die geskiedenis van die Eerste 

Taalbeweging. Dit is besonder leesbaar en gee 

heelwat feite, asook voorbeelde van die werk van 

Pannevis en ander Patriot-digters. 


wn 
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6. Nienaber, P. J. Hier is ons skrywers! Biografiese 
sketse van Afrikaanse skrywers. Johannesburg, 
Afrikaanse pers. 1949. 

Hierdie boek is interessant vir die student wat 
hom toelé op die een of ander skrywer, en iets 
meer van sy lewe wil weet. Dit is egter nie van 
groot waarde vir die Elementére student nie, 
want in die Afrikaanse Boekevoorraad- vraestel, 
waar ’n opstel oor ’n skrywer gevra word, word 
studente beslis nie verwag om ’n lang lewens- 
beskrywing te gee nie — ’n baie kort skets is 
genoeg: die eksaminatore wil die kennis van 
kandidate omtrent bepaalde skyrwers se letter- 


kundige opbrengs toets. 
(Word vervolg) 





500th ANNIVERSARY OF THE PUBLICATION OF THE GUTENBERG BIBLE 


The five hundredth anniversary of the Gutenberg 
Bible was observed with a special ceremony in the 
Library of Congress on 30 September, 1952, which 
Biblical scholars from many parts of the United 
States were invited to attend. The programme 
included three addresses, on the place of the Guten- 
burg Bible in the history of printing, the text of the 
Gutenberg Bible, and English versions of the 
Bible ; and a special stamp was issued by the Post 
Office Department to commemorate the occasion. 
A notable exhibition included a perfect copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible on vellum, which is on permanent 
exhibition at the Congessional Library, as well as 
a number of other rare and unusual Bibles and 
Biblical materials. 


The production of the Gutenberg Bible ranks as 
one of the landmarks in the history of civilization, 
because it is reputed to have been the first book 
printed from ‘‘movable’’ metal type in the Western 
world. Its production marked the solution of many 
of the problems involved in finding the right 
materials and processes for manufacturing a com- 
plete book and for producing books in quantity. 
Prior to this invention, the records of man’s culture 
and achievements had been preserved in manuscripts, 
laboriously written out by hand and largely inacces- 
sible to the people. 


Johann Gutenberg, who, with his associates, is 
credited with the invention of the printing process, 


lived from 1400 to about 1468. The Bible was 
printed in his shop in Mainz, between 1450 and 
1456. It is doubtful, however, if Gutenberg saw 
the completion of the Bible. 


It is been estimated that about 200 copies of the 
Gutenberg Bible were printed, of which 46 are 
known to be in existence. Most of them were printed 
on paper, but at least 12 of the surviving examples 
are on vellum, a fine variety of animal skin. The 
copy in the Library of Congress is one of only three 
vellum copies that are perfect in all respects, and it is 
bound in three volumes; these are sixteenth- 
century bindings of white pigskin. The other two 
copies are in the British Museum in London and 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, respectively. 


The text of the Gutenberg Bible is the Latin 
Vulgate, following St. Jerome’s fourth-century 
version. It is printed in double columns, in black 
and red letters but with capital letters ornamented 
by hand in red and blue. The first 9 pages contain 
40 lines, the tenth 41, and the remainder 42 to the 
column, which explains the fact that the Guten- 
berg Bible is often called the 42-line Bible. Research 
workers have determined that these variations indi- 
cate the successive steps of Gutenberg’s experiments 
to. find the best way of fitting his material to the 
size cf the sheets and to the manuscript from which 
he was copying the text. — Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin. 
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I. ISAACSON 


University of the Witwatersrand Library 


(Continued from S.A.L., 20(2), 42-8, Oct. 1952) 


Ockerse, T. 
1944. Incidence of dental caries among school 
children in S.Afr. 


Orenstein, A. J. 
1937. Mental hospitals D.Cmte. U.G. 36-37. 


Owen-Smith, G.& Pim, H. see Pim, H.& 
Owen-Smith, G. 


Page, S. M. 

1935. Trading on mining ground com. U.G. 33-35. 
1937. Cmte ... necessity for the continuation of 

the licenses of bars. U.G. 32-37. 
1937. I.-D. Cmte. on poor relief and charitable 
institutions. U.G. 61-37. 
Cmte ... civil imprisonment. U.G. 35-40. 
Com. ... operations of the S. Afr. Broad- 
casting Corporation. U.G. 32-41. 


Com. ... road motor transportation. U.G. 
46-47. 


Papenfus, H. F. D. 
1918. Orange Free State local Natives land cmte. 
U.G. 22-18. 


Pellissier, S. H. 
1950. Com. public holidays. 


Pentz, H. F. 
1942. Scheme of free hospitalization. (Transvaal). 


Philip, W. L. 
1920. Grain elevators for Union. U.G. 3-20. 


Pienaar, A. G. E. 
1925. Com. ... Native riots at Bloemfontein. (In 
Govt. Gazette, Sept. 11, 1925, pp. 472-82). 


Pienaar, B. J. 
1927/29. Com. on old age pensions and _ national 
insurance. U.G. 21-27, 50-28, 26-29. 


Pienaar, C. I. & Van Reenen, R.J. see Van 
Reenen, R. J. & Pienaar, C.I. 


Pim, H. & Owen-Smith, G. 
1919. Cost of living com. U.G. 13-18, 16-18, 55-18, 
1-19, 4-19, 26-20. 


Pirow, H. . 
1930. New Kleinfontein (gold mine) com. U.G. 
20-30. 


1940. 
1941. 


1947. 


U.G. 39-50. 


Pittman, W. 

1925. Mining regulations com. U.G. 36-25. 
Postma, W. 

1916. Com. on elementary education. (O.F.S.) 
Power, W. M. 

1934. Cmte. .. . development of agricultural science 


‘in country districts and the provision of 
hostels in relation thereto. (Natal). 
1935. Game reserves com. (Natal). 


Pretorius, A. J. L. 
1937. Miners’ phthisis prevention cmte. 


Pretorius, W. J. 
1951. Provincial education com. ... (O.F.S.). 


Price, Sir T.R. 
1911. On storing and handling of grain. U.G. 43-11. 


Pritchard, S. M. 
1915. Tour to Ovamboland. U.G. 38-15. 


Reading, E. B. S. 
1921. Com. ... purchase of certain farms by the 
Miners’ phthisis board. U.G. 41-21. 


Reith, Sir J. C. W. 
1935. Broadcasting policy and development. U.G. 


Reitz, H. 
1925. War pensions com. U.G. 23-25. 


Roberts, A. A. 
1936. Accountancy profession com. U.G. 49-35. 
1948. Cmte. on the question of the provision of 


additional facilities for the training of dentists. 
U.G. 30-48. 


Roberts, A. W. 
1921. Native affairs com. .. . ‘‘Israelites’’ at Bulhoek 
and occurrences in May, 1921. A.4—21. 
1923. Com. rebellion of the Bondelzwarts. 
U.G. 16-23. 
1925. Native churches com. U.G. 39-25. 


Robertson, C. C. . 
1926. Reconnaissance of the forest trees of Australia 
from the point of view of their cultivation in 
S.Afr. 
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Robinson, V. G. M. 

1920. Housing cmte. U.G. 4-20. 

1923. Public service commissioners on the matter 
of uniform scales of pay for teachers. U.G. 
44-23. 


Robson, R. 
1921. Grading sub-cmte. (Johannesburg). 


Roos, J. de V. 
1934. Provincial finance com. U.G. 46-34. 


Rose, J. G. 
1926. Cmte ... use of mechanical transport. 


Rowan, W. A. B. 
1936. Trekpaths com. (Cape). 
Russell, W. A. 
1915. Teachers’ com. ... circumstances connected 
with teachers’ status and salaries. C.P. 1-15. 


(Cape). 
Schoch, A. A. 
1948. Com. ... broadcasting services. U.G. 25-48. 


Schuurman, D. J. 
1916. Witwatersrand earth tremors cmte. U.G. 
41-15. 


Schweizer, C. 
1921. Com. ... causes of and occurrences at the 
Native disturbances at Port Elizabeth. 


Scott, E. B. 
1946. Com. ... Durban passenger transport under- 
taking (Natal). ; 
Scott, H. G. & Voss, G. du T. see Voss, G. du 
T. & Scott, H. G. 
Scully, W. C. 
1918. Local Natives land cmte., Cape Province. 
U.G. 8-18, A 1-18. 
Skillicorn, W. J.K. 
1930. D. Railway tariffs ing. cmte. U.G. 56-29. 
Smit, D. L. 
1942. I.-D. Cmte. on the social, health and economic 
conditions of urban Natives. 


Smit, H. P. 
1948. War pensions advisory comte. U.G. 46-48, 


Smith, E. P. 

1945. I.-D. Cmte.... reports of the cmte. on state 
publicity and film cmte. and other relevant 
matters. U. G. 23-45. 


Smith, J. I. 

1926. Egg export com. 
Solomon, S. 

1924. Durban grain elevator com. U.G. 26-24. 
Solomon, Sir W. H. 

1914. Indian enq. com. U.G. 16-14. 

1922. Mining industry board. U.G. 39-22. 


Spencer, C. J. 
1934/35. Com. ... municipal passenger transport 
system, power station and _ workshops. 
(Johannesburg). 


Stallard, C.F. 
1922. Local government com. T.P.—1-22. (Trans- 
vaal). 
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Stals, A. J. 
1936. Cmte. advertisements of proprietory 
medicines and medical appliances. U.G. 19-36. 


Stanford, A. H. 
1919. Special com. ... boycotting of Rand store- 
keepers by Natives. U.G. 4-19. 


Staten, O. W. 

1918/19. Com. allegations of bribery and 
corruption in relation to members of the 
on Provincial Council. U.G. 48-18, 
0-19. 


Steyn, R. 
1951. Cmte ... Income tax act. U.G. 75-51. 


Stockenstrom, Sir A. & Campbell, H. C. see 
Campbell, H. C. & Stockenstrom, Sir A. 


Stratford, J. R. 
1943. Miners’ phthisis acts com. U.G. 22-43. 


1945/47. Distribution costs com. U.G. 21—45, 28-47. 


1947. Com. ... S.A.Art Gallery, Cape Town. U.G. 
52-47. 


Stubbs, E. 
1918. Eastern Transvaal Natives land cmte. U.G. 
31-18, 32-18. 


Sturrock, F. C. 
1928. Main Reef road com. T.P. 5—28. (Transvaal). 


Swellengrebel, N. H. 
1931. Investigation into malaria in the Union. 


Swinburne, U.P. 
1925. Witwatersrand rock burst cmte. U.G. 48-25. 


Szlumper, G. S. 
1948. Foreshore development investigation cmte. In 
U.G. 11-48. 


Tatham, F. S. 
1918. Racing and betting com. (Natal). 


Te Water, C. 
1926. Com. ... organization of the S.Afr. police 
force. U.G. 23-26. 


Thomson, W. 
1911. Com. on higher education. U.G. 48-11. 


Thornton, Sir E. N. 
1927. Hospital survey etc. U.G. 25-27. 
1928. Transvaal hospital com. T.P. 2—28 (Transvaal). 
1940. Cmte. ... administration of areas which are 
becoming urbanized but which are not under 
local government control. U.G. 8—40. 


Titren, G. E. & Kellock, D. see Kellock, D. & 
Titren, G. E. 


Twentyman Jones, P. S. see Jones, P. S. T. 


Van Breda, M. J. 
1944. Public libraries in Cape Province (rural 
districts). (Cape). 


Van den Heever, F. 
1949. Com. ... riots in Durban. U.G. 36-49, 


Van der Horst, J. G. 
1925. Departmental workshops com. U.G. 35-25. 
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1926. Com. on the trade prospects of Port Elizabeth 
Harbour. U.G. 13-26. 


1928. University com. U.G. 33-28. 


Van der Merwe, D. S. 
1950. Asiatic land tenure laws amendments cmte., 
Transvaal. U.G. 49-50. 


1950. Land tenure act amendments cmte., Natal. 
U.G. 49-50. 


Van Eck, H. J. ; 

1942/48. Social and economic planning council. 
Reports. U.G. 9-43, 14-44, 15-44, 10-45, 
34-44, 35-44, 40-45, 48-45, 32-46, 37-46, 
32-48, 52-48, 53-48. 

1944. Social security cmte. U.G. 14—44. 

1950. Com. on conditions of employment in the 
gold mining industry, U.G. 28-50. 

Van Eck, H. J. & Varty, C. B. 

1940/41. Industrial and agricultural requirements 

com. U.G. 33-40, 49-40, 40-41. 
Van Hulsteyn, Sir W. 

1918. Com. ... working of the miners’ phthisis 
acts. U.G. 58-18. 

1919. Com. ... taxation of incomes derived from 
farming operations. U.G. 3-19. 

Van Niekerk, S. V. 

1912. Com. on Miners’ phthisis and tuberculosis. 

U.G. 19-12. 
Van Reenen, R. J. 

1926. Special irrigation com. U.G. 30-26. 

1935. Industrial legislation com. U.G. 37-35. 

1949. Drought investigation cmte. (S.W.Afr.) 
Mimeographed. * 

Van Reenen, R. J.& Pienaar, C. I. 

1932. Low grade ore com. U.G. 16-32. 

Van Schalkwyk, L. 

1930. I.-D.Cmte. on mental deficiency. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

1934. Provincial Cmte. ... social and charitable 
work on the Witwatersrand. T.P. 5-34. 
(Transvaal). 

1937. I.-D.Cmte. on destitute, neglected, maladjust- 
ed and delinquent children and young persons. 
U.G. 38-37. 

1950. I- D.Cmte . . . training and employment of 
social workers. U.G. 13-50. 


1952. Continuation cmte. on the proceedings of the 
national conference held at Bloemfontein on 
the welfare of the aged. Mimeographed. 

Van Zyl, H. S. 
1936. S. W. Africa com. U.G. 26-36. 


Varty, C. B.& Van Eck, H. J. see Van Ecks 
H. J. & Varty, C. B. 
Viljoen, J. S. 
1948. Cape Peninsula and districts urban transport 
cmte. U.G. 33-48. 
Viljoen, P. R. 
1934. Com. ... co-operation and agricultural 
credit. U.G. 16-34. 


1944. Reconstruction of agriculture. 


Viljoen, S. P. 
951. I.-D.Cmte. on Native juvenile unemployment 
on the Witwatersrand and in Pretoria. 
Viljoen, W. J. 
1920. Com. on Native education. (Cape). 
1922. Cmte. on agricultural education. U.G. 26-22, 
1927. Com. on Coloured education. C.P. 1-27, 
(Cape). 
Vissering, G.& Kemmerer, E. W. see Kemmerer 
E. W. & Vissering, G. 
Vos, M. C. 
1925. Cmte. public hospitals and kindred 
institutions. U.G. 30-25. 
Voss, G. du T. & Scott, H. G. 
1930. Rehoboth Gebiet land tenure ing. com, 
(S. W. Afr.) Typescript. 
Wadley, T. M. 
1928. Taxation enq. cmte. (Natal). 
Ward, C. G. 
1915/17. Railway com. . 
Warner, T. A. 
1944. Com. ... history of the Pongola settlement. 
U.G. 11-44. 
Waterson, S. F. 
1945. I.-D.Cmte. on social security. 
Webber, W. S. ; 
1926. Cinderella - East Rand Proprietary Mines 
com. U.G. 18-26. 


Welsh, W. T. 
1936. I.-D.Cmte. on Native education. U.G. 29-36. 


Wessels, Sir J. W. 
1913. Witwatersrand disturbances com. U.G. 55-13, 
56-13. 


Wessels, M. L. & Cluver, P. D. 
1913. Valuation com. C. P. 9-13. (Cape). 


White, J. D. 
1948. Coal com. U.G. 29-48. 


Wilcocks, C. T. M. 

1921. Com. ... question of the future form of 
government in the S.W.Africa Protectorate. 
U.G. 24-21. 

Wilcocks, R. W. & du Plessis, J. 
1937. Com. ... Cape Coloured population of the 
Union. U.G. 54-37. 
Wilks, E. C. 
1946. Provincial education cmte. (Natal). 
Williamson, E. 
1946. Mine workers’ union com. ... U.G. 36—46. 
1950. Cmte... . sheltered employment. U.G. 63-49, 


Wolfaard, H. J. Graham see Graham-Wolfaard, 
H. Jj. 


. U.G. 50-14, 14-17, 


Young, J. 


1930. Miners’ phthisis com. U.G. 38-30. 


1934. Indian colonization inq. cmte. U.G. 23-34. 


Young, R. B. 
1937. I.-D.Cmte. on the libraries of the Union. 
1939. Cmte. ... base mineral industry of the Union. 
(Concluded) 
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BIBLIOTEEK 


S. I. MALAN 


Hoofbibliotekaris, Universiteit van die O.V.S. 


SAAM MET die ontstaan van die vroeére Grey 
Universiteitskollege in 1904, val ook die begin 
van ons Biblioteek. Vernaamlik deur die ywer 
van Dr. J. Brill, die eerste rektor van die 
Universiteit, het die destydse kroonkolonie- 
regering ’n bedrag beskikbaar gestel vir die 
aankoop van , naslaanwerke en ander standaard- 
werke in die letterkundes en die wetenskappe.”’ 

Hierdie begin was ’n heel beskeie een, want 
na alle waarskynlikheid het die eerste versa- 
meling uit ongeveer 2,000 bande bestaan, 
maar stadigaan het die versameling aangegroei 
sodat die aantal boeke vandag op ongeveer 
35,000 staan afgesien van die tydskrifreekse en 
die pamflette-versameling wat uit minstens 
10,000 dele bestaan. 

Met die huisvesting van die biblioteek het dit 
vanaf sy begin benard gegaan. Vir baie jare 
was dit gehuisves in die toringkamer van die 
hoofgebou — ’n vertrek van skaars 20’ x 20’. 
Toe die versameling te groot vir hierdie vertrek 
word, word dit na een van die vroeére lesing- 
kamers verskuif, en na ’n aantal jare word nog 
drie lesingkamers en mettertyd twee kantore 
aan die biblioteek afgestaan. Dit het egter nie 
baie jare gekos om hierdie vertrekke so vol te 
maak dat daar letterlik vir geen muis meer 
plek was nie. 

Vir sover nagegaan kon word, het die 
Biblioteekkomitee reeds in 1930 hul begin 
beywer vir ’n afsonderlike biblioteekgebou, 
maar weens die altyd-stremmende tekort aan 
fondse, kon soiets nooit aangepak word nie 
totdat in 1946 hierdie saak weer dringend 
ter sprake gekom het. Nou was daar ’n lening 
beskikbaar vir die oprigting van die gebou 
en moes binne die perke van hierdie lening 
gehou word. 

Die aller-eerste moeilikheid wat ondervind 
is, is die aanstelling van ’n argitek met onder- 
vinding in die oprigting van biblioteekgeboue. 

1 Freer, P. Library planning (S.A.B., 1 (3), 75- 
86, January 1934). 


Nadat heelwat informasie ingewin is, het die 
Raad van die Universiteit prof. G. E. Pearse 
van die Universiteit van die Witwatersrand, 
aangestel weens sy kennis van _ biblioteek- 
geboue — hy was o.a. behulpsaam met die 
oprigting van die Biblioteek van die Universi- 
teit van die Witwatersrand en het hom deeglik 
instudeer in die argitektuur van biblioteek- 
geboue !. 

Weens die feit dat prof. Pearse egter nie 
voortdurend in Bloemfontein, tydens die 
oprigting van die gebou, kon wees nie, is mnr. 
J. du Toit — oud-student van prof. Pearse 
— aangestel as toesighoudende argitek. 

So ’n reéling het wel sy nadele — veral 
verlies aan tyd deur korrespondensie en die 
gemis aan die direkte persoonlike kontak 
— maar die bekwaamheid van prof. Pearse het 
deurgaans hierdie nadele op die agtergrond 
geskuif. 

Die eerste planne wat opgetrek is, was 
presies wat ons wou gehad het, maar was 
ongelukkig te ambisieus met die gevolg dat die 
hele plan ingekrimp moes word om binne die 
perke van die beskikbare fondse te val. Daar 
is toe ook besluit om slegs ’n gedeelte van die 
gebou aan te bring en om dan later die gebou 
te voltooi. Hierdie plan mag miskien baie 
ideaal klink maar die moeilikheid daaraan 
verbonde is dat ’n mens dan met ’n half- 
gebakte peer tevrede moet wees vir ten minste 
’n twintig jaar en daartoe was ons nie bereid 
nie. Dit dan het daartoe aanleiding gegee 
dat ’n volledige biblioteek tans opgerig is, 
maar dat dit so versterk is dat ’n addisionele 
verdieping by ’n latere geleentheid daarop 
geplaas kan word. 


Ligging 

Seker een van die moeilikste take is die 
plasing van ’n biblioteekgebou. Aangesien by 
ons egter baie min keuse bestaan het, kon die 
gebou alleen so geplaas word dat dit in ’n 
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simmetrie met die bestaande geboue sou 
verskyn. Die verskillende geboue van die 
Universiteit vorm ’n betreklike kompakte 
eenheid sodat die Biblioteek, alhoewel dit aan 
die een kant van die gronde val, betreklik 
sentraal geleé is veral as die koshuise in 
aanmerking geneem word. 

Mettertyd sal die gebou meer en meer 
sentraal word aangesien daar nog ’n aantal 
geboue opgerig sal word wat om en by die 
Biblioteek sal verskyn. 


Uitbreiding 

Alhoewel die gebou tans in die noodsaak- 
likste behoeftes sal voorsien, sal dit binne 
enkele jare uitgebrei moet word en hier voor is 
daar genoeg ruimte gelaat. 

Ten eerste is daar ruimte gelaat om ’n 
tweede verdieping op die gebou te plaas 
waar meer leeskamers en seminaarkamers 
ingerig kan word en ook ruimte is vir enige 
spesiale versamelings. 

Die administratiewe ruimte behoort in elk 
geval voldoende te wees vir baie jare veral as 
die ruimte wat tans vir die Africana-versameling 
gebruik word, beskikbaar word. Die idee is 
om die Africana op die tweede verdieping te 
plaas wanneer daardie gedeelte gebou word. 

Verdere uitbreiding sal eintlik nodig wees 
vir die storing van boeke en hiervoor is daar 
genoeg spasie aan die agterkant van die gebou 
waar ’n magasyn aangebou kan word verbind 
met die hoofgebou deur middel van ’n bedekte 


gang. 


Die Plan 

Die uitgangspunt in die plan was om ’n 
minimum aantal persone nodig te hé om die 
dele wat die meeste gebruik word, te beheer 
en om die finale kontrole oor die ingang en 
uitgang so min ooglopend as moontlik en tog 
so doeltreffend moontlik te maak. Met hierdie 
idee in gedagte, is aan die gebou slegs ’n hoof- 
ingang en ’n diens-ingang gegee. Laasgenoemde 
is alleen ter beskikking van die personeel self. 

Sodra ons by die voordeur in is, kom ons 
by ’n taamlike ruim portaal waarin die kaart- 
katalogusse staan, ’n_uitstallingskabinet is, 
en ’n rak vir tasse, ens., geplaas is. Aan die 
einde van die gang is die uitleen-lessenaar wat 
so saamgestel is dat dit verskuif en herrangskik 
kan word. Alle verkeer moet by hierdie lesse- 
naar verbygaan. Aan die regterkant van hierdie 
portaal is ’n glas afskorting wat dit moontlik 
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maak dat die assistent by die uitleenlessenaar 
ook volle toesig oor die leessaal het. 

Sodra ons by die lessenaar verby is, draai 
ons regs in ’n breé gang waarin die gewone 
naslaanboeke gehou word. Ook hierdie gang 
is onder die toesig van die persoon by die 
lessenaar. Uit hierdie gang loop die toegang 
na die leeskamer. Dié vertrek besit ’n hoof- 
ingang en ’n kleiner ingang ongeveer in die 
middel, wat as diensingang beskou kan word. 
Orals teen die mure is rakke aangebring waar 
boeke wat meer algemeen deur die voorgraadse 
studente gebruik word, geplaas word. (’n 
Uitsondering hierop is wat later onder semi- 
naarkamers bespreek word.) 

Die magasyn loop ook direk van die sgn. 
naslaangang waarvan hierbo melding gemaak is. 
Daar is twee deure wat toegang tot die magasyn 
verleen — een vanaf die ui‘leen-lessenaar en 
een vanuit die gang. In hierdie gang staan ook 
die rak vir ,,.nuwe toevoegings” en is met opset 
naby die uitleenlessenaar geplaas aangesien na- 
vrae i.v.m. nuwe boeke dan maklik beantwoord 
kan word. 

Vanuit die naslaangang is daar ’n deur wat 
lei na die binnehof. Die idee van hierdie binne- 
hof is hoofsaaklik om genoeg ventilasie en 
natuurlike lig aan die magasyn en leeskamer te 
verskaf, maar dit dien ook as ’n opelug lees- 
kamer. Die hele hof is uitgelé met platklip 
waartussen gras geplant is, en besit twee 
bome — een waarvan ’n olyfboom — en ’n 
visvyfer. Die plan is dan ook om die mure 
van hierdie hof met een of ander klimop toe te 
rank. Ons glo dat in die Vrystaatse klimaat 
hierdie ’n baie gesogte hoekie gaan word. 

Aan die einde van die naslaangang is voor- 
lopig ’n klein stoorkamer waar uiteindelik die 
trap geplaas sal word. By hierdie stoorkamer 
draai ons dan links in ’n nouer gang wat toegang 
verleen tot die Administratiewe kantore aan 
die regterkant daarvan. Dit verleen ook toegang 
tot ’n ekstra werkkamer wat voorlopig as ’n 
ruskamer vir die personeel gebruik sal word, 
en die Africana-kamer. 

Aan die onderent van die gang is die diens- 
ingang en regs daarvan is aan die eenkant 
weer ’n stoorkamer en opwasbak waar uiteinde- 
lik die trap geplaas sal word, — en aan die 
anderkant die verwarmings-toestel. 

Die magasyn bevat ingevoerde staalrakke 
van die Snead Co.-tipe, en is roomkleurig, wat 
die vertrek ’n baie aangename lig gee. Die 
magasyn bevat voorlopig twee verdiepings en 
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kan later uitgebrei word tot vier verdiepings. 
Daar is op die oomblik nog nie ’n boekhyser 
in nie, maar voorsiening is daarvoor gemaak. 

*n Punt van kritiek en ’n punt wat baie 
moeilikheid met die beplanning van die gebou 
gegee het, is die verwydering tussen die katalo- 
gusse en die katalogiseringskamer. Die uit- 
gangspunt was egter dat die katalogus in die 
eerste plek daar gestel is vir die gebruiker en 
nie vir die personeel nie daarom moet dit vir 
die gebruiker se gerief geplaas word. Onses 
insiens is dit die eerste wat deur ’n gebruiker 
geraadpleeg moet word en daarom moet hy 
nog daarmee in aanraking kom, voordat hy by 
die uitleenlessenaar kom. Ons kon nie ’n 
katalogiseringskamer hier aanbou nie aangesien 
dit dan na die westekant sou front, iets wat 
in die Vrystaat ten alle koste vermy moet 
word. Die enigste moontlike oplossing waaraan 
gedink kon word is om ’n inter-kommunika- 
siestelsel te installeer en dit word gebruik 
deur die katalogiseerders om informasie en 
kaarte uit die katalogus te kry. Die kort tydjie 
wat ons dit reeds op hierdie wyse beoefen, 
het getoon dat dit ’n baie ideale oplossing is en 
ook die probleem van die ligging van sekere 
vertrekke teenoor andere tot ’n groot mate 
uitskakel. Die stelsel van kommunikasie wat 
ons gebruik is ’n outomatiese telefoon-stelsel 
met tien punte. 


Seminaarkamers 

Alhoewel ’n aantal departemente sterk vir 
seminaarkamers gepleit het, is besluit om geen 
seminaarkamers in die gebou te plaas nie hoof- 
saaklik aangesien daar nie genoeg ruimte 
andersins vir die noodsaaklikste geriewe van 
’n biblioteek gelaat sou word nie, maar ook 
aangesien seminaarkamers slegs ten opsigte 
van ’n Fakulteit van regte geregverdig kon 
word. 

Omdat daar ’n besondere behoefte vir die 
Regte-afdeling t.o.v. ’n seminaarkamer bestaan 
het ons besluit om in die agterste gedeelte 
van die leeskamer al die regsboeke te plaas wat 
slegs in die Biblioteek geraadpleeg mag word, 
en dit glo ons sou selfs ’n permanente op- 
lossing vir die saak bied aangesien nie ingesien 
kan word waarom ’n afsonderlike kamer vir 
hierdie doel nodig is nie. 

As ’n verdere oplossing vir hierdie vraagstuk 
is in die magasyn 32 studiehokkies ingeruim 
waar nagraadse studente kan werk. Voor- 
graadse studente het nie toegang tot die magasyn 


nie en die toegang tot die magasyn word behee: 
deur slegs die deur wat vanaf die uitleenlesse- 
naar na die magasyn lei, oop te laat. 

Omdat die biblioteek tot ongeveer 9 nm, 
elke aand oopgehou word, is ’n deur aan die 
begin van die gang wat na die werkkamers lei, 
geplaas, wat gedurende die aande gesluit word 
en sodoende slegs die leeskamer, die magasyn, 
die naslaangang, die binnehof en die voor- 
portaal toeganklik laat. Aangesien die Africana 
slegs vir navorsingsstudente toeganklik is, 
beperk ons die gebruik daarvan tot die gewone 
kantoorure. Die vertrek self is toeganklik vir 
studente slegs deur die magasyn sodat hier 
ook ’n doeltreffende kontrole oor die versa- 
meling uitgeoefen kan word. 


Beligting 

Vir sover moontlik is natuurlike beligting 
benut deur die aanbring van groot vensters, 
wat feitlik tot by die plafon reik, aan alle kante 
van die gebou en binnehof. In die winter 
skyn die son selfs vir die grootste gedeelte van 
die dag dwarsdeur die naslaangang tot binne-in 
die leessaal. 

As ’n beskerming teen die direkte strale 
van die son is die vensters van die magasyn 
aan alle kante uitgebou en dit gebeur nou dat 
die son slegs wanneer dit haas moet ondergaan, 
in die paadjies van die magasyn skyn. Hierdie 
voorsorg was veral noodsaaklik aan die 
westekant van die gebou. 

Behalwe in die magasyn en leeskamer, waar 
buisbeligting gebruik word, is die gewone 
gloeilamp-beligting in al die gange en kamers 
geplaas veral aangesien die skrywer hiervan ’n 
hekel aan buisbeligting het en ook glo dat die 
gloeilamp-beligting ekonomieser vir baie jare 
bly. 


Verwarming 

Lugreéling is onekonomies in Suid-Afrika 
omdat oopstaande vensters en deure die effek 
hiervan totaal vernietig en aangesien ons hier 
té geneig is om deure en vensters, veral in die 
somer oop te hou, daarom is teen lugreéling 
besluit afgesien daarvan dat die installasie- 
koste daarvan dit verbied. 

Aangesien elektriesebuisverwarming oneko- 
nomies is wat die lopende koste in Bloemfontein 
betref, daarom is besluit om die warm-water- 
stelsel te aanvaar. Omdat die doeltreffendheid 
van hierdie stelsel ook deur die oop- en 
toemaak van vensters bepaal word, is al die 
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yensters van die leeskamer so gemaak dat 
hulle slegs met behulp van ’n spesiale stok 
— wat in die stoorkamer gehou word — oop- 
en toegemaak kan word. 


Kapasiteit 

Alhoewel met allerlei formules gespook is 
om te bepaal watter vloeroppervlakte die 
gebou behoort te besit en hoe groot die magasyn 
in besonder moet wees, het dit ons weinig 
gebaat aangesien die beskikbare fondse tog 
maar die bepalende faktor bly. Dit het ons 
egter aangetoon wat die uiteindelike grootte- 
verband tussen die verskillende vertrekke moet 
wees. 

Die magasyn bied stoorplek tans vir naasteby 
80,000 volumes en die leeskamer vir nagenoeg 
5,000 bande, en aangesien ons versameling 
tans op ongeveer 40,000 bande staan (tydskrifte 
ingesluit) sal dit ongeveer 10-15 jaar neem 


voordat ’n uitbreiding noodsaaklik sal word. 

Ons het ook besluit om, sodra die nuwe 
gebou in gebruik geneem is, die Biblioteek 
te sentraliseer en alleen in gevalle waar tak- 
biblioteke noodsaaklik word, te desentraliseer. 
Dit bring noodwendig mee dat meer ruimte 
in die sentrale gebou nodig is, en daarvoor is 
alleen in soverre voorsiening gemaak as wat dit 
nodig sou wees om ’n sentrale universiteits- 
biblioteek te huisves, aangesien die stigting van 
takke meer en meer sal plaasvind. 


In Suid-Afrika, waar tans heelwat biblioteek- 
geboue opgerig word, is dit miskien nie so ’n 
unieke gebeurtenis vir ’n bibliotekaris om ’n 
nuwe gebou te beplan en self later daarin te 
trek nie, tog bly dit een van die mees aange- 
name take van ’n bibliotekaris en voel hy en 
sy personeel soos kinders wat ’n nuwe speelding 
ontvang het. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
A survey compiled by the staff of the University of Witwatersrand Library * 


THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
































Principal | Librarian Other members —— ae Secretary 
BU ex-officio | 6 elected by Senate Committee Librarian 
CU ex-officio » 3 representing Council Senate (usually a | Librarian; minutes 
6 representing Senate Senate representative | by Registrar’s Com- 
Librarian of S.A. Public on Council and mittee Clerk 
Library member of Finance 
1 representing S.A. Medical] & G.P. Committees) 
Assoc. 
Fort H ae » _5 representing Faculties | Senate Librarian 
GU ” » 4 representing Senate Vice-Chancellor ex- is 
offiicio ; Vice-Chair- 
man elected by Com- 
mittee 
JU » » 5 representing Senate Committee Registrar’s Clerk in 
2 representing Lecturers’ consultation with 
Assoc. Chairman & Libra- 
1 representing S.R.C. 1 rian 
NU (?) eS (?) (7) Librarian 
Pot U_ | ex officio ee 9 members of teaching | Committee Librarian for agenda 
staff appointed by Senate and reports; any 
other member may 
assist 
PU m 9 members, one from | Committee Deputy Librarian 
each Faculty; Deputy 
Librarian 
SU ex officio Fe 2 representing Council Librarian “provides 
7 a Senate agenda”’ 




















* Continued from S.Afr. Libr., 20(2), 51, Oct. 1952. 
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Some specific powers and functions are 
dealt with below. 


(i) Allocation of library grant. In most 
cases the Committee, on the advice of the 
Librarian, draws up annual estimates for the 
grant required. At NU the library grant is 
calculated by Council on a per capita basis of 
student population. PotU is working to a 
programme of an annual increase of 20 per 
cent in the library grant for a number of years. 
SU has a fixed grant for purchases. 

As regards the allocation of the grant to 
specific purposes (salaries, departmental grants, 
book purchases, periodical subscriptions, etc.) 
the Committee, again, recommends to Senate 
on the advice of the librarian. Several libraries 
have elaborate formulae for determining alloca- 
tions to Departments. These will be dealt with 
under Finance later. 


(ii) Book selection. All libraries report that 
the Committee has no control over book selec- 
tion. At GU the Committee may recommend 
purchases. At JU the Committee is some- 
times consulted about expensive items, espe- 
cially periodical subscriptions. 


(iii) Staff. At CU, GU, JU, PotU, SU the 
Committee considers the Librarian’s proposals 
for new posts, gradings, and specific appoint- 
ments and recommends to Senate. Minor 
appointments are usually left to the Librarian. 
At BU the Committee recommends direct to 
Council. At PU the Executive Committee of the 
Library Committee makes recommendations 
to the Principal for transmission to Council. 
At Fort H the Committee has no say in the 
matter of appointments. 


1The Witwatersrand Medical Library has a 
separate Committee, consisting of the Principal and 
Librarian, ex officio, and representatives cf the 
Faculty of Medicine, the Johannesburg General 
Hospital, the Federal Council of the South African 
Medical Association, the Southern Transvaal Branch 
of the Association, and the East Rand Branch of 
the Association. The Assistant Librarian in charge 
of the Medical Library acts as secretary. 

The Chairman of the Medical Library Committee 
and the Assistant in charge of the Medical Library 
are invited to attend all meetings of the University 
Library Committee, and the Chairman of the 
University Library Committee to attend those of 
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(iv) Routine matters. In general the Commit- 
tee is not concerned with routine matters, 
which are left to the Librarian. CU and JU 
report consultation with the Committee jf 
important matters of policy are involved, e.g, 
hours of opening, amount of fines charged, 
dealing with delinquent borrowers. At Fort H 
routines are ‘“‘considered by the Committee”, 
At PotU the Librarian consults with the 
Chairman of the Committee if necessary, 
At NU matters are referred by the Durban 
and Pietermaritzburg Committees to the Joint 
Committee, which may refer back. Urgent 
matters go straight to Senate. The Librarian is 
subject to the decisions of the Committee, 


(v) Powers and functions of chairman outside 
meetings. Little specific information was given. 


CU. Power to act in minor matters during 
vacations and report to committee later. 
Presents recommendations of the Committee to 
Senate, General Purposes Committee and 
other University bodies. 


PotU. Power to act on behalf of the Com- 
mittee in consultation with the Librarian and 
Principal. 


Fort H. Reports activities of Committee 
to Senate and helps Librarian prepare reports 
called for by the Committee. 


JU. Can authorize action by Librarian in 
urgent matters, to be confirmed by Committee 
at next meeting. 


PU. Chairman, with Librarian and two 
other members constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee to act between meetings. 


BU, GU, NU and SU. None, or none 
defined. 


the Medical Library Committee. 

The Deputy Librarian unofficially attends the 
meetings of both Committees. 

2 NU has three Committees, one each at Durban 
and Pietermaritzburg, consisting of six or seven 
members appointed by Senate, and a Joint Commit- 
tee, consisting of the Chairman and one other 
representative from each Committee (each Commit- 
tee electing its own Chairman) and a member of 
the non-European staff, with the Principal as Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee. The Pietermaritzburg 
Committee represents as far as possible the different 
Faculties, the Durban Committee the different 
buildings. 
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THE APPLICATION OF APTITUDE TESTS TO LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL 


S. BIESHEUVEL 


Director, National Institute for Personnel Research, Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Since the establishment in 1946 of the National 
Institute for Personnel Research as a laboratory 
under the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, scientific personnel selection has 
made much progress in the Union of South 
Africa. 

Believing that it should practice what one 
of its laboratories preaches, the C.S.I.R. has 
adopted aptitude tests for the selection of its 
own administrative, technical and _ scientific 
staff. As is the case elsewhere, the function of 
these tests is not to replace the usual selection 
procedures, but to supplement them by pro- 
viding information which could not be readily 
obtained in any other way. The final decision 
on appointments still rests with heads of 
departments and the President of the Council, 
who are in no way bound by the aptitude test 
report. The intention is, furthermore, gradually 
to collect follow-up information by means of 
which the validity of the tests as predictors of 
success in various occupations in the C.S.I.R. 
laboratories can be scientifically determined. 

The tests are at the moment in routine use 
for all junior administrative, technical and 
scientific posts. Their use is op‘ional for the 
more senior appointments, though the N.I.P.R., 
as might be expected, requires a test report 
on all candidates regardless of their seniority 
and scientific standing. 


_ The object of the tests is to obtain informa- 
tion on the following attributes : 


1. Personality make-up 
No matter in what capacity a person is 
employed, his ability to establish good 
working relations with his fellows, his 
conscientiousness, his interest in his work 
and his staying power are valuable attributes 
for successful job adjustment. For all types 
of employment, a personality assessment is 





therefore obtained, with special reference to 
these qualities. 


2. Intelligence 

All categories are also given an intelligence 
test. This may seem redundant in the case 
of scientific personnel whose academic 
qualifications presume the possession of 
adequate mental alertness. Experience has 
shown, however, that surprisingly little 
intellectual ability is needed to obtain degrees 
in certain faculties. Such qualifications are 
of little value when not accompanied by the 
sharpness of mind and intellectual originality 
on which successful scientific work depends. 


3. Educational achtevement 

For clerical and technical appointments it 
is important to know what benefits a candi- 
date has derived from his schooling. For this 
purpose achievement tests which measure 
knowledge of spelling, syntax, arithmetic, 
tools, material and workshop practice may be 
given. Professional qualifications are, how- 
ever, always taken at their face value. 


4. Special aptitudes 

In lower administrative, technical and 
junior scientific posts, the possession of 
certain skills is desirable. Thus shorthand- 
typists, clerks and library assistants need 
highly developed verbal skills. Computers, 
psychometrists and accounting clerks must 
possess good number ability. Laboratory 
assistants and workshop staff require manual 
skill, mechanical comprehension and ability 
to think spatially. 

The special skills entering into the duties 
of senior administrative and scientific per- 
sonnel are of a less definite type. They must 

know how to plan the work of others, where 
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to delegate responsibility and when to act 
themselves. They must be capable of seeing 
the wood for the trees, of grasping the 
essentials in the many lines of information 
which converge upon them and of formulat- 
ing policy accordingly. Leadership ability 
and clarity of thought are therefore equally 
important attributes. 

In the case of senior scientific staff, we 
look for something more than superior 
intelligence and high academic qualifications. 
Research ability is a quality not easily 
defined and even more difficult to measure 
by means of tests. Apart from high intel- 
ligence and technical proficiency, it requires 
good motivation, capacity to take pains, 
and a practical appreciation of what is and 
what is not likely to yield to research with 
the means at one’s disposal. Over and above 
these necessary conditions, there must also 
be present an indefinable something one 
might name “research nous”, which it is 
difficult to break down into its intellectual 
and personality determinants. Like genius, it 
seems to defy complete psychological analysis. 
Obviously only some of these qualities are 
readily predictable by means of tests, and in 
the selection of research workers at this 
superior level, there is likely to be a consider- 
able margin of error. 

No attempt has been made to devise a sepa- 
rate battery of selection tests for each spe- 
cific duty. Jobs have been grouped under the 
headings of lower and higher administrative, 
lower scientific and technical, and higher 
scientific duties. For each of these job fami- 
lies, an appropriate battery of tests has 
been compiled, each of which gathers in- 
formation on the various attributes we have 
mentioned. Some tests, particularly those 
relating to intelligence and certain aspects of 
personality make-up are identical in all bat- 
teries. 

The procedure can best be illustrated with 
reference to the selection of library staff. Here 
it is applied chiefly to library assistants who 
are graduates with or without special training 
in librarianship. Their intelligence is mea- 
sured by two tests. The first is a verbal test 
of mental alertness which contains 65 prob- 
lems such as the finding of verbal analogies 
or opposites, classification of words in terms 
of general concepts, the solution of logical and 
arithmetical problems, rearrangement of jum- 


bled sentences, completion of number series 
arranged according to a particular principle, 
and the following of complicated instructions, 
The second intelligence test is a test of abstract 
reasoning ability, in which problems are set 
through the medium of diagrams. Each diagram 
presents an incomplete pattern of lines and 
figures arranged according to a principle which 
has to be discovered by a process of inductive 
reasoning before the pattern can be completed. 


Educational achievement is tested only in so 
far as knowledge of English, Afrikaans and 
arithmetic are concerned. A language test 
assesses reading comprehension, syntax, word 
knowledge and spelling ability in both official 
languages. It is obviously necessary for library 
personnel to be well above average in this 
respect. The arithmetic test contains mechani- 
cal items, basic operations and simple problems. 
Experience has shown that this test is a pre- 
dictor of success in a wide variety of occupations 
even when the connection between the content 
of the test and job requirements are by no 
means obvious. 


Apart from verbal ability, which is inferred 
from the language achievement tests, skills 
peculiar to the work of a librarian are not 
tested. It has not so far been feasible to carry 
out a detailed job analysis of library duties, 
which is essential before tests measuring speci- 
fic aptitudes can be designed. It is unlikely that 
apart from intelligence, high verbal ability 
and educational achievement, other skills add 
sufficiently to success in library work to make 
special testing worthwhile. 


Interest and motivation are again not speci- 
fically tested for librarianship. Many of those 
who seek work in the Library and Information 
Division of the C.S.I.R. are young women who 
only intend to work for some years. Their 
motivation is obviously different from what 
one would expect to find in those who want 
to make careers as librarians. The latter 
may well require a particular combination of 
interests and temperament qualities to derive 
lasting satisfaction from their work, though 
this is a hypothesis which needs to be verified 
by job analysis. In the case of the former it is 
more important that in addition to professing 
an interest in library work they should be 
sufficiently conscientious and _ responsible 
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eople to do an honest day’s work, regardless 
of their basic motivation. 

The difficult task of assessing personality 
and temperament make-up is carried out in 
the following way: First of all, candidates 
complete a biographical inventory in which 
they give a factual account of their education, 
their previous occupational history and their 
family circumstances. They are also asked to 
indicate their reasons for wanting to join the 
C.S.I.R., and to give details of their hobbies, 
interests, sporting and other leisure-time 
activities. Particular attention is paid to their 
reading habits. Questions are also put bearing 
on health and emotional stability. To obtain 
more revealing information on the candidate’s 
personality structure, two projection tests are 
given. One presents a number of incomplete 
sentences which the candidate is asked to 
finish in her own way, being given little time, 
in order that her spontaneous reactions 
rather than her second thoughts should be 
recorded. In the other, she is asked to give 
a brief description of herself in the way a 
good friend would give it. Only seven minutes 
are allowed for this, after which the candidate 
is told to write a self-description from the 
point of view of a hostile critic. From the 
content of these tests, the experienced inter- 
preter is able to derive pointers regarding the 
emotional life, aspirations and values of the 
individual which, if necessary, can be checked 
by an interview. 

The candidate is further subjected to an 
observational test. Whilst performing some 
task involving manual skill, steadiness or 
concentration, the candidate’s reactions to the 
test situation are carefully observed, and 
inferences are made with regard to such 
temperamental attributes as _ stimulability, 
concentration, steadiness, staying power, 
freedom of emotional expression and the like. 

Finally an interview is given in which 
information from the biographical inventory 
and the personality tests can be followed up. 
Particular attention is paid in this interview 
to the candidate’s reasons for wanting to take 
up library work, to her capacity for team work, 
and to her stability and freedom from emotional 
inadequacies, which have some bearing both 
on good staff relations and on absence prone- 
ness. 

The various attributes which are thus re- 
vealed by the tests are weighed against each 
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other to obtain a balanced impression of the 
candidate’s asset§ and liabilities for the duties 
on which she is to be employed, and a report 
is rendered to the head of the Library and 
Information Division in which these conclu- 
sions are stated in a non-technical manner. 
This procedure is particularly valuable when 
there are many applicants for the same post, 
who can then be graded in order of probability 
of success. 

For more senior appointments concerning 
applicants with professional qualifications and 
with previous library experience, the same 
methods could be used as are applied to senior 
administrative personnel. Here, competence 
in library work would be taken for granted. 
The only important matters, therefore, would 
be to determine the applicant’s intellectual 
level, ability to handle staff, to plan the work 
of a large library and to deal with administrative 
problems generally. To test for this, group 
selec‘ion methods would be used in which a 
number of short-listed candidates would be 
brought together and given an assignment 
involving in miniature form all the capacities 
required for successful administrative work 
within the appropriate context. They might, 
for example, be given as an assignment the 
discussion of a plan to establish a library to 
serve the need of both European and non- 
European workers in a large industrial enter- 
prise somewhere in the Congo. All the relevant 
facts regarding the population to be catered 
for, the nature of the locality, the climate, the 
amount of money and other facilities that 
would be made available, would be presented, 
together with a host of non-relevant facts, in a 
blue-book which the candidate could study 
the day before the practical assignment was to 
be given. With this blue-book would go a 
number of questions of which candidates 
would be advised to select three for detailed 
preparation, while they should also be able 
to contribute something to the discussion of 
the others. 

The next day each candidate in turn would 
take the chair at a committee meeting consisting 
of his fellow candidates. He would be given one 
of the three questions he was advised to 
prepare and be required to present a reasoned 
case to the committee. As only limited time 
would be provided, a good performance would 
depend on the ability to grasp the essentials 
of the problem, to draw certain inferences 
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from these, and to present conclusions and 
proposals in a clear and concise form. The 
committee of course could question, interrupt, 
disagree. 

As it is realised that some people express 
themselves more clearly in writing than in 
speech, a written assignment would also be 
given. 

From this assigned leadership test, together 
with information from a more informal group 
discussion on a general topic, and from intel- 
ligence and projection tests, it would be possible 
to form some idea of the candidate’s persona- 
lity make-up, more particularly his capacity 
for good social relations and his decisiveness 
in administrative matters. 

It is impossible to say how well such a selec- 
tion procedure for library personnel would 
work in practice. Few will disagree that the 
kind of information which the tests try to 
obtain is relevant to successful work adjust- 
ment. Much depends on how well they actually 
do obtain this information, whether they are 
in fact valid measures of what they purport to 
measure. Here we have some evidence from 
other sources. In England, a test procedure of 
this kind has been in operation for some time 
to select personnel for the administrative 
division of the Civil Service. In South Africa, 
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similar tests have been successfully used for 
administrative trainees in a large industrial 
undertaking. They have also proved their 
worth in the selection of officer cadet candidates 
for the military services. In the C.S.I.R., the 
group selection technique has so far only 
been used experimentally on candidates for 
the administrative, liaison and scientific staff. 
Here it has worked well, though the number 
of cases involved is still too small for scientific 
validation. 

The test programme already in use for other 
C.S.I.R. duties also requires follow-up study. 
Here too there is ample evidence from other 
sources that the tests do work. Follow-up 
results are available on thousands of artisan 
apprentices, military personnel of all ranks, 
articled clerks for the accounting profession 
and air persoanel, to name but a few. 

It would be improper for the C.S.I.R. as a 
research organization to leave the matter 
there, and it is intended to carry out follow-up 
studies of the success of the tests in all catego- 
ries for which they are employed. Meanwhile, 
assistance will readily be given to any organiza- 
tion which is prepared to enter into the 
experiment of using scientific personnel selec- 
tion methods in a spirit of open-mindedness 
and scientific curiosity. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


The first international congress on medical 
librarianship is to be held in London during the 
week commencing 20 July 1953, under the presidency 
of Sir Cecil Wakely, K.C.B., C.B., President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. The programme includes 
formal sessions for the reading and discussion of 
papers, visits to medical libraries, and social func- 
tions. There will also be exhibitions of medical 
books and periodicals and library equipment. The 
congress centre will be at University College, 
Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 

Suggested themes for discussion include : Educa- 
tion and training for medical librarianship ; history 


of medical libraries in various countries ; organiza- 
tion of new medical libraries ; reference and informa- 
tion work ; and international co-operation. 

It is hoped that South African medical librarian- 
ship will be represented at this congress, and the 
organizing committee has called for the nomination 
of a South African medical librarian to act as one of 
the Vice-Presidents. Further particulars can be 
obtained from either the Witwatersrand Medical 
Library, Johannesburg, or the Medical Library, 
University of Cape Town, Falmouth Road, Mow- 
bray, Cape. 
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WHO WAS MELVIL DEWEY? 


R. F. KENNEDY 


City Librarian, Fohannesburg 


Miss TURNER asked me some time ago to speak 
tothis Section on Melvil Dewey. She said that 
all of the members knew of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification but few of them knew anything 
about Dewey himself. It was Miss Turner 
who suggested the title “Who was Melvil 
Dewey ?” I think it a grand title; it sounds 
just like a detective story. I hope you won’t 
think I have got you here under false pretence, 
for this is no mystery story ; it is straight 920 
and the only mystery is how one man could 
have accomplished so much in one life-time. 

Well, let us start by saying straight out who 
Dewey was. He was an American librarian 
who was : 


1. The founder of the library profession. 

2. The founder of modern library techniques. 

3. The author of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication. 

4. The founder of the first School of Libra- 
rianship. 

5. The founder of the American Library 
Association. 

6. The founder of the first professional library 
journal. 

7. The founder of modern office filing 
methods. 

8. The founder of the Lake Placid Club. 

9. The apostle of phonetic spelling (phonetic, 
of course, spelt with an F). 


Although he founded so many things he 
was a reformer rather than a founder. There 
were, of course, libraries and librarians before 
Dewey ; what he did was to change the libraries, 
making them more effective instruments of 
education, and to give librarians professional 
status and professional training. 

Now you know who he was, let us take a 
closer look at him. Melville Louis Kossuth 


Dewey (reduced in the interest of economy 
to Melvil Dewey and for a time to Melvil 
Dui) was born in a small town in New York 
State in 1851. He came of sturdy pioneering 
stock — religious, frugal people. His father 
was a man of some substance; he owned 
several small farms and kept a general store 
and made boots and shoes. As a boy Melvil 
Dewey learnt enough of shoe making to make 
himself a pair of boots, entirely hand-made of 
course. He was a serious-minded boy, kept a 
diary from an early age and soon grew fond of 
books. He records in his diary how at the age 
of 16 he saved $10 earned by doing errands 
and odd jobs and spent it on an unabridged 
Webster’s Dictionary. By the time he was 18 
he had 85 books. On his birthdays he made a 
habit of summing himself up. This what he 
wrote in his diary on his 15th birthday: 

“IT have been weighing and measuring 
myself this afternoon and find that I weigh 
one hundred twenty-five pounds and am 
five feet and five and a fourth inches in 
height. In looking over my small stock of 
worldly goods I find that I have fifty dollars 
worth of clothing, fifty dollars’ worth of 
books, and twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
miscellaneous traps.” 

At 17 he wrote : 

“I have now about fully decided to devote 
my life to education. I wish to inaugurate 
higher education for the masses. ‘The more 
I think of it the more I am convinced that 
our present system of educational institu- 
tions, especially the district and academic 
schools, are more than half-failures. This 
should not be so. This shall not be so.”’ 
And at 18: 

“Tomorrow I complete my eighteenth 
year and have accomplished during these 
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eighteen years what I hope my children, if 
I ever have any (and not only hope but 
expect), will accomplish better in fifteen or 
even less. I started to write “twelve” but 
stopped because I feared it might be extra- 
vagant. As far as education or discipline and 
development of the mind are concerned I am 
very sure fourteen years might accomplish 
it all’. 


At the age of 17 he obtained a 3rd grade 
teacher’s certificate and started life as a country 
school teacher. He was successful as a teacher 
but gave up teaching to go back to college and 
on to University at Amherst. 

Let me tell you two stories of him while 
he was still in his ’teens. From an early age he 
had an abhorrence of smoking and drinking. 
He decided that it was immoral for his father 
to sell tobacco in his store — for God never 
created an animal with a natural desire to 
convert his mouth into a smokestack. He went 
to the rival store and offered to sell them his 
father’s entire stock of tobacco at cost and in 
future they could have the monopoly ; tobacco 
would not again be sold in Father’s shop. 
Naturally the rival storekeeper readily agreed, 
and, strange to relate, so did Melvil’s father. 

Some time later, having studied book- 
keeping and business management, he came 
home from college and told his father that the 
store was not run on proper business lines — no 
inventory, no stocktaking, no costing, no 
proper balance sheet. He took an inventory 
of the stock, costed it and drew up a balance 
sheet which made it perfectly clear that the 
business was running at a loss. His father 
accepted the evidence and closed the shop. 

He worked his way through University, 
doing part-time work and odd jobs to pay his 
fees. Throughout his undergraduate years he 
was a part-time student assistant in the Uni- 
versity Library, and he managed to do his 
university work and his library work, to teach 
shorthand to his fellow students and to work 
at his numerous reforms all at the same time. 
He had a swarm of bees in his bonnet ; the 
swarm can be named “economy of time’ and 
the individual bees shorthand, spelling reform, 
the metric system (and who can deny the 
economy of mm., cm., metres and km. over 
inches, feet, yards, rods, poles and perches, 
furlongs and miles ?), the standardization of 
stationery, classification, and labour saving 


devices. These bees will keep buzzing as we 
go along. 

At the age of 22, as an undergraduate student 
assistant, he submitted a memorandum to the 
University Library Committee explaining a 
new and more efficient method of arranging 
books on the shelves. ‘The Committee adopted 
his proposal and allowed him to classify the 
books in the Amherst Library according 
to this new scheme. There is no time to explain 
the Decimal Classification, but let me tell 
you in Dewey’s own words how he conceived 
the idea. 

“ ...In visiting over fifty libraries, I was 
astounded to find the lack of efficiency, and 
waste of time and money in constant recata- 
loguing and reclassifying made necessary by 
the almost universally used fixt system 
where a book was numbered according to 
the particular room, tier and shelf where it 
chanced to stand on that day, instead of by 
the class, to which it belonged yesterday, 
to-day and forever... . 

“For months I dreamd night and day that 
there must be somewhere a satisfactory 
solution. In the future were thousands of 
libraries, most of them in charge of those 
with little skil or training. The first essential 
of the solution must be the greatest possible 
simplicity. The proverb said ‘simple as a. b. 
c., but stil simpler than that was 1, 2, 3. 
After months of study, one Sunday during a 
long sermon by Pres. Stearns, while I lookt 
stedfastly at him without hearing a word, 
my mind absorbed in the vital problem, 
the solution flasht over me so that I jumped 
in my seat and came very near to shouting 
‘Eureka!’ It was to get absolute simplicity 
by using the simplest known symbols, the 
arabic numerals as decimals with the ordinary 
significance of nought, to number a classifica- 
tion of all human knowledge in print.’ 


The first edition was published in 1876, 
a slender volume of 42 pages and an edition of 
1,000 copies. The 14th edition published in 
1942 contained 1,927 pages and the edition 
consisted of 4 first printing of 8,000. It was a 
simple idea and I am quite sure that Dewey 
could not then foresee the great success the 
scheme was to be. Its success was due mainly 
to its simplicity but also, in no small measure, 
to Dewey’s dynamic energy in getting it 
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accepted and to his business ability. It is the 
most used library classification scheme in the 
world and forms the basis of the Universal 
Decimal Classification, the great scheme adop- 
ted for practicaly all international bibliograph- 
ic work and by the British Standards Insti- 
tution as the standard British bibliographical 
classification. 

Dewey is to-day best known for his classifica- 
tion scheme but it was only a small part of his 
life’s work. On graduation he was appointed 
librarian of Amherst, stayed only a short time 
and then went to Boston to set up offices to 
organize his various reforms. He stayed in 
Boston from 1876 to 1883 and while there 
established the Readers’ and Writers’ Economy 
Co., a business organization manufacturing 
office and library equipment. This business 
prospered and then, to quote Dewey : 


“During the year while I was ... sole 
manager its growth was very rapid . . . Stores 
were opened in Boston, New York and 
Chicago, and there were 120 men on the 
pay-rolls of the stores and the two factories 

. the rich promise of the business had 
drawn into it an element caring nothing 
for my educational work which was, to me 
the main thing In October, 1880, 
I resigned connection with the business, 
which passed into other hands, and imme- 
diately ran down in a way discreditable to 
all connected with it. In January, 1882, it 
was closed entirely.” 


However, Dewey soon started a new similar 
undertaking, known as the Library Bureau. 
This was very successful and for many years 
Dewey held a large and profitable financial 
interest. Later he sold out and put his money 
into the Lake Placid Club. The Library 
Bureau, which was responsible for the invention 
of many office filing methods and labour saving 
devices, was in 1926 absorbed into the great 
Remington Rand Co. It is interesting to note 
that originally office filing methods and equip- 
ment came from a librarian. All librarians are 
grateful to Dewey for his introduction of the 
uniform 3” x 5” catalogue card. Of course it is 
not really 3” x 5”, it is 7°5 x 12°5 cm. 

Here perhaps I should tell you that Dewey 
didn’t always practice what he preached. His 
own office and desk were usually a mass of 
papers waiting attention. One day a prominent 
member of the Efficiency Society (of which 
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Dewey was, of course, a member) was an- 
nounced and Dewey didn’t want him to see the 
disorder of his office, so he kept him waiting 
while all the papers on his desk and tables 
were shovelled into two big boxes and taken 
to astore room. When the director was ushered 
in he found a beautifully clear and tidy 
desk. But it took Dewey and his secretary three 
days to sort out the papers when he had gone. 

During his time in Boston he founded the 
American Library Association, was member 
no. 1 and remained unpaid secretary for its 
first 15 years. He founded the Library Journal 
and was editor from 1876 to 1880. He was also 
throughout his time at Boston the secretary 
of the American Metric Bureau and the 
Spelling Reform Association. 

He worked for six years in Boston and was 
hen appointed Librarian at the Columbia 
Coilege in New York. He was now permitted 
to bring to reality his long cherished idea of a 
school of training for librarians. In 1887 the 
first school of librarianship was opened with 
Dewey as Professor of Librarianship. The 
school was a great success, almost entirely 
due to the enthusiasm, inspiration and powers 
of leadership of Dewey. But he made trouble 
for himself. At this time women were not 
admitted to Columbia, but Dewey enrolled 
them in his Library School. The governing 
body gave explicit instructions that women 
were not to be admitted ; he retained them in 
his classes and enrolled more. This defiance 
went on for two years, until in December 1888 
Dewey was appointed to a post comparable 
to that of Director of Education and at the 
same time Director of the New York State 
Library in Albany. He took the Library 
School, women and all, with him to Albany, 
and continued as Director of the Library 
School until he retired from his official positions 
in 1905. When he retired he was replaced by 
three directors — of education, library school 
and state libraries. 

Dewey’s biographer says that the two 
reforms, spelling and the metric system, and 
the Lake Placid Club took up half of Dewey’s 
life. The Lake Placid Club is to-day the most 
famous holiday club in the world. It started 
in a small way when Dewey went for a holiday 
to Lake Placid, but its real growth came when 
Dewey retired there in 1905. At the time of 
his death it was the largest residential club 
in the world, with dairy farms, poultry farms, 
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vegetable farms, etc. ; it had its own laundries, 
cold storage plants, and sawmills ; carpenters, 
plumbers, painters and other technicians. It 
had its own chapel, theatre, orchestra and post 
office. It was intended to be, in Dewey’s 
words, “a university in the woods”, and, 
although not strictly an educational institution, 
it still has the cultural atmosphere imprinted 
on it by Dewey. If Dewey had done nothing 
other than found and develop the Lake Placid 
Club we could consider his a very full and 
fruitful life. 

Apart from the club all of Dewey’s under- 
takings were designed to improve efficiency 
and save time. He was as much an efficiency 
expert as a librarian, but his whole life was 
inspired by the highest ideals. He chose 
librarianship because he considered that in 
that field there was more opportunity for doing 
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good than in any other. His success was due 
to his idealism, his energy and his tenacity 
and also to the fact that when he was a young 
man libraries were ripe for development. He 
died at the age of 80 in 1932 having accom- 
plished as much as could reasonably be expected 
of any three ordinary men. So, in making the 
best use of his time, he did practice what he 
preached. 
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AAN INTEKENAARS EN MEDEWERKERS 


Suid-Afrikaanse biblioteke is die amptelike orgaan 
van die Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteekvereniging. Dit 
word kosteloos uitgestuur aan volle lede, wat hulle 
jaarlikse intekengeld op of voor 1 Julie betaal het. 
Adres van die Ere-Redakteur: p/a Suid-Afrikaanse 
Biblioteek, Die Laan, Kaapstad. 


Los nommers: Lede 4s., Nie-lede 5s. 6d., verkry- 
baar by die Ere-Sekretaris, Kerkstraat 774, Pretoria 
Oos. 


Artikels oor vraagstukke met betrekking tot die 
biblioteekwese en bibliografie word aangevra. 


Aantekenings en nuusberigte uit die biblioteek- 
wéreld oor bedrywighede van allerlei aard, nuwe en 
verboudebiblioteekgeboue, ens., sal verwelkom word. 


_Op koerantuitknipsels moet die betrokke passas- 
sies duidelik aangewys word, en die datum en her- 
koms vermeld word. 


Enige bydraes wat reeds elders vir publikasie inge- 
stuur is moet vergesel word van die nodige verwys- 
ings en van ’n nota van vergunning tot oorname. 

Die Vereniging aanvaar geen verantwoordelikheid 
vir menings wat deur medewerkers geuit word nie. 

Kopie moet die Redakteur minstens twee maande 
voor die verskyningsdatum bereik, nl. 1 Mei vir die 
Julie-nommer, 1 Augustus vir die Oktober-nommer, 
1 November vir dir Januarie-nommer, en 1 Februarie 
vir die April-nommer. 

Medewerkers word vriendelik versoek om in ag te 
neem dat handskrifte behoort getik te word, met 
dubbel-spasiéring, redelike randruimte en by voor- 
keur op bladsye van kwartoformaat (10 x 8 duim) : 
Handskrifte behoort voor insending sorgvuldig na- 
gesien te word, daar veranderings nadat die druk 
geset is hoé onkoste meebring. 

Boeke en biblioteekpublikasies, soos bulletins, katalo- 
gusse en verslae, wat vir aankondiging of resensie 
ingestuur word, word uiteindelik tot die Biblioteek 
van die Vereniging, Posbus 397, Pretoria, toegevoeg. 








